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‘FORTUNE, THEY SAY, FAVOURS THOSE WHO PERSEVERE,” SAID LORD MAUDSLEY, JOYOUSLY. 


THE FAIREST AMONG WOMEN. 


be [A NOVELETTE.] 
OHAPTER L. 


_ Now, mother mine, I am ready,” says Hazel 
Tressham, standing before her a perfect poem 
of ay with parted lips and bewitohing | 
£m 


Mra, “You will 





“Why, dear child, you bewilder one,’’ replies 
wheek, wiitc'geead emiie. You’ 


be the prettiest- girl in the room ; but 
how on earth did you manage on so small a sum | 
as two pounds {” ; 

“By ga, wits and not being the slave of | 
& williner. Now, confess, like a dear old darling, | 
at I neve serene well $” 

“TI do, says her mother, smiling with | 
pleasure at the vision of girlish beauty robed in| 


snowy billows of tulle and clusters of simple 
daisies, thrown, as it were, by fairy fingers here, 
there, and everywhere, T cling around her 
neck, arms, and Lg 7 ag shyly from her coils of 
bronze-hued hair, hiding their pretty heads even 
in her tiny satin shoes, 

‘Then you predict a favourable verdict, eh ?”” 
she laughs, mischievously. “ You unbelievin 
darling, I know you were on tenter hooks lest 
should be a fright, and make you feel uncom- 
fortable.” 

“No, my dear, that would be impossible ; you 
have too rauch the artist soul to be anything but 
tastefully dressed; but I must admit having 
been rather dubious on auch an important 
occasion, ly when I knew you had buta 
paltry sum that I should have laughed at when 
your dear father was alive ; but, really, you look 
so nice, and I am so pleased, like an old hen over 
her first chicken, that I had quite forgotten Mr. 
Bethune brought this ce * bouquet. It is a 
most exquisite one, too ; ly he is the essence 
of good nature and kindness,” taking from a 





bowl a costly bouquet of white roses and maiden- 
hair fern. 


““That will be perfectly useless to me,” she 
eays, indifferently, “My flowers are the simple 
field ones, not the hothouse, and I have provided 


.# nice bunch, and here it iz,’’ teking from the 


servant a beautiful bunch of daisies, intermixed 
with delicate fronds of fern. 

“It is very pretty, dearest, and in perfect 
keeping ; but will it not appear very unkind to 
ignore Mr. Bethune’s gif, especially as he gave 
you the tickets!” urges Mrs, Tressham, rather 
troubled. 

“Certainly not, mother. I can explain to- 
morrow that the flowere were out of keeping 
with my dress. But, now that I have been duly 
inspected and approved, let me look at my hand- 
some mater. Why, I declare you look positively 
lovely,” kissing the gentle face tenderly, and 
arranging with her natural skill the white lace 
shaw! over her mother’s shoulders, and buttoning 
her gloves dexterously.- 

At Inst they are off, Hazel with a witching 
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kind of dreamy expectancy io her sapphire eyes 
that make them sparkle like those rare blue gems 
they resemble, 

The dreamy strains of the “Ehren on the 
Rhine” waltz are sobbing and sighing through 
he grand palatial salon es Mrs. Tresebam and 
Hazel euter,. 

“ How exquisite!” she whfspere softly to her 
mother. ‘“'I never imagined stich a fairy scene ay 
this, ‘ 
"Tt ts, indead, lovely!’ returns Mrs. Tress- 
ham, as they make their way through the 
theong, the perfumed breath of myriads of 
lowera filling the atmosphere with sweetness ; 
the splash of cool, sparkling fountains mingles 
with rippling laughter, and all is bright, glowing 
and enchanting. 

Aw she floats through the room men’s eyes are 
turned sdmfringly on the vision of white, and 
inquiries pass round, 

“Who {a that lovely girl in the daisy dress ? 
Why, ehe is a voritable queen of beauty |” 

And ebe finds herself besieged by would-be 
partners pleading for a dance, 

She is soon whirling Iu the bewildering, but 
fascinating mazes of the waltg, when all at once 
a flush of pleasure lights up her face as she 
catches eight of Lord Maudsley, 

He evidently recognizes her, for there is a { 


bright gleam in his eyes that makes them flash | 


with pleasure, and causes her heart to beat 
strangely. . 
“May I ask if your programme ts filled?” 


her is Lord Mandsley, bowing in a courtly 
manner, 

“T think not,” she replies, blushing with 
sweet confusion, as she hands him the white- 
and-gold trifle 

“'Then I may fill in these three spaces?” he 
says, eagerly, 

“Oh, no!” she replies, archly. ‘‘I can only 
permit you one,” 

“ Would you be so cruel?’ he returns, looking 
at the fairy-like girl in her snowy robes with 
longing admiring eyes. “I crave your clemency, 
fair lady, this once by permitting me the boon of 
two. You will not refuse me!’ 

“ As you will, thes,” she replies, with a sweet, 
winning emile, 

“Who was that gentleman whom you jusd 
spoke to, dear!” asks Mrs, Tressham. 

“Oh, that was Lord Maudsley, mother ; the 
gentleman I mentioned to you last week, who 
found my purse and restored it to me,” 

" He is a very distinguished-looking man ; but 
I wouder who the fair girl is in tha lovely lilac 
eatin? She is very tall and elegant. See, she is 
talking te that lady in black velvet, I fancy it 
muet be her mother ; there is such s resemblance 
between them,” 

“I believe she is his fancée; at least Mr. 
Bethune said so; but here he is, And fancy— 
why, he is one of the stewards! Wow strange 
he never mentioned it to us!” as he made hie 
way towards Hazel, decorated with the white 
satin badge of office, 

A shade of annoyance pasecs over bis dark 
face aa he notices in a moment that Hazel is not 
carrying his gift of flowers, but in their place a 
simple posy of daisies. 

“May I request the honour of the next dance, 
Miss Tressham !”’ he asks. 

“regres I am engaged,” she replics, rather 
nervously; “but here is my programme, and I | 
can grant you the third. You see there is only 
one vacant,” 

"You have evidently been besieged by alnicet 
an army of partners,” he eays, biting his lip to re- 
press theirony fo his voice, “ Will you condescend 
to take a turn with me round the room? Ther 
are some fine specimens of ferns and palms really 
worth your attention,” 

In another moment her little gloved hand is 
placed on his arm, snd they slowly pass through 
the brilliant crowd—she the admired of all ad- 
morere. 

Lord Maudsley looked almost enviously at 
Bethune, and wished he could haveeseaped from 
the society of Lady Vicia and her mother. 

** Why, that is the girl whose puree you found 


| of the Lancers in 6 kind of dreamy. ecatasy. 





last week, Aubury! ” remarks Lady Viola, 


“Yes! Is she not very lovely!” he says, 
rather oulogistically, which brought a frown on 
Lady. Viola’s face, ; 

‘* Well ‘er, yes, rather I should say,” drawls her 
ladyship, adjusting her eye-glass, and bestowinga 
supercilious scrutiny upon Hazel, 

“I cannot endorse your verdict, Aubury,” 
she returns, piqued at bis open admiration. ‘1 
am sure there are several girls here to-night who 
are far prettier than she,” 

"Well, that may be your opinion,” he ob- 
serves, mischievously ; “but evidently the men 
think otherwise, for they are all crazy after the 
daisy queen.” 

* You seem ay bad as the rest,” she says, 
spltefully, fanning herself violently with her ex- 
quisitely jewelled fan, and jeopardising its 
fragility. 

"I do not profess to be better or worse than 
my compeers,” he says, reprovingly. ‘I always 
— the claims of beauty where they are 

ve »”» 


“Bub tastes differ, Aubury. What you might 
consider beautiful others would, perhaps, fail to 
appreciate,” 

“Then you do not consider my taste fe reliable? 
Thet is rather strange, considering I chose you 
this season out of a thousand ackuowledged 
beauties,” he says, boldly. 

She was fairly vanquished by this daring shaft, 
and was fain to cast down her steely-blue eyes, as 
if fotentupon some interesting object on the well- 
waxed floor. 

“ Come,” he continues, “do you still say I have 
no taste, Viola?” evidently evjoying ber confu- 
sion—a rare occurrence with the haughty darnsel, 
who, asa rule, was generally ab her ease, 

** T beg to be excused answering the quesiion,” 
she rejoina, angrily, “I never care to notice 
people outside my own circle,” 

eanwhile the unconscious object of this dis- 
cussion is continuing her p: with Mr. 
Bethune, who ventures to say,— 

“I fear I have offended youin some way, Miss 
Tressham. May Task why you did not accept 
my flowers?” 

' “ Because they were not suitable. You see my 
coee is trimmed with daisies,” she replies, 
co. . 

* t wish I had known it,” he says, “ beeauce I 
would have given you a daisy one instead. Do 
you know it quite pained me when J saw you had 
neglected my poor gift}” 

“ Why ?” she asks, innocently. 

“Why i+ Look up Into my face; surely you 
will read your answer |" he saye, earnestly. “ Do 
you think it possible that I could live under the 
same roof as you, meet every day, exchange con- 
versation, and even eat at the same table, with- 
out feeling pain when a gift bas been 
neglected }’ 

“You place too much stress upon a trifle,” she 
observes, coldly, aud walking faster towarda the 
dancers ; ‘and the Lancers are about to com- 
mence, I see; and here comes my partner,” as 
Lord Maudsley advances. 

‘* Why, how is Bethune?” says his lordship, 
heartily. “So you are one of the big-wiga here, 
Well, I congratulate you upon a great success. 
Will you introduce me?” 

"Certainly, Maudsley. Mise Treseham, an old 
college friend, Lord Maudsley.” 

“Tam sorry to leave you 60 soon, but we will 
meet again after supper,” as he‘leads Hazel away 
to the set just forming. 

Somehow her heart seems to leap with a 
atrange joy as she feels herself clasped in his 
arms, his breath warm and intoxicating, fanning 
her cheek that is dyed with rosy blushes ; ber 
dark lashes Iay coyly over her starry eyes, that 
are flashing like meteors, and he -is ecannivg the 
rose-bud face with intense admiration, which she 
can fee! as if by instinct, for she dare not look 
up and meet those searching e 

She is afraid leat they should tell her too 
much, and they go through the intricate mazes 


Both know that love pure and sweet has entered 
their lives; sho can feel the palpitating of hie 


heart as he whirls her round, and a mad impulse |- 


possesses him to keep her there, faet to his breast, 


At length the clash of the last pe tell 

them their bliesful dream is over, he leads 
her to an-alcove, where a fragrant of 
feathery ferns, delicate orchids, and hothouse 
flowers conceal them from the dancers, and the 
oe splash of a fountain makes the picture com- 
plete. Tee. 
They sit perfectly quiet for. come.few minutes 
— that dangerous silence which means more elo- 
quently than words what the tongue dare not 
utter. At last the stillness is prokem by him 
saying, gently— 

“T am thinking how unfortunate I am to have 
only two dances, Miss Tressham, and one is 
over! You are a sylph, I verily believe, I 
sometimes felt afraid you would fade from my 
arms; your feeb never seemed to touch the- 
floor,” ‘i 

‘*T trust I am more substantial than that,” 
she replies, archly ; “but my mother will be 
wondering where] am. Had we not. better re- 
turn to the ball-room ?” 

‘It is cooler here, and will refresh you after 
the heat and fatigue,” he ssys, pleadingly ;. 
" besides, I have @ great favour to ask, Will 
you grant it?” ts 

“TI cannot promise till you tell me what it 
is,” she returns, rather shyly. 


from your arm?” he says, looking with pas- 
sionate eyes, full of tender light, into Hazel’s 
face. 

“ There it is,” she eays, with pretty confualon, 
placing if in his hand. “So trifling a favour I 
grand at once, but I fail to see the uve of these 
simple flowers of the field to you, except you 
are of an artistic turn of mind and wish to paint. 
them. 

“Tam rather an artist in my tastes, I admit, 
though I have never painted a picture,” he re- 
pli " There field stars to me will be precious, 
because they will remind me of the wearer, whose 
friendship commenced to-night, one of the hap- 
piest of my whole life. How sad it is time flies 
so quickly when one ia in Elysium |” 

“Why, Aubury ; you here?” saya Lady Viole, 
in freezing tones. ‘‘Are you aware thab this iv. 
our waltz?” 4 

“T really beg your pardon, Viola,” his lord- 
ship says, apologetically ; “permit me to fntro- 
duce you to T , who was resting 
awhile after the fatigue of dancing. Miss. 
Tressham, Lady Viola Culver.” 

“I presume you like secluded corners, Miss 
Tressham, when tired. Tastes differ so ; I pre- 
fer light and the society of many,” she saye, 
with stinging irony that causes Hazel to burn 
with indignation. 

Throwing back her chestnut head proudly 
Havel looks straight into Lady Viola's cruel, 
but fair face, and says haugbtily,— 

“*T endorse your opinion, Lady Viola ; taster 
invariably differ. Some people prefer the glare 
and garish light of meretriclousness, I am diffe- 
rent. I select the shade instead ; the violet is 
coveted frequently before the brighter flowers 
whose perfume may be sweet, but never lasts as 
long as the tiny modest violet.” 

“T presume you are writing a book of poems, 
Miss Tressham ?” ahewneers); “but I fancy the 
field is rather overcrowded with aspirants. “Pre 
bably tm is wise in one —_ to rey sya 
high-flown nonsense, asit must keep you up 
in little stock phrases; but you will Kindly ex- 
cuse me nowas I hear the band bas commenced,” 
taking Lord Maudsley’s arm with an air of pro- 
prietorship which poor Hazel to the quick. 
“ You forget, Viola,” he says, rather sternly, 
“ that Mise Tressham is under my prog A and f 
must lead her to her friends,” offering other 
arm, which Hazel takes, and looks with a tri- 
umphant smile at the Viola, whose eyes 
are blazing with suppressed fury and jealously. 
— is quick to note, this. advantage, and 
thinks,— 

“So you, my lady, have thrown down the 
gauntlet, I pick it up, and. will enter the lists 
against you. You shall learn that a Tressham is 
not a slave to an aristocrat,” 

Had Hazel not been justly incensed: by the 
anecers and contempt of her ladyship, who, hecause 





his lovely daisy queen, 


she was the daughter of an earl, thought it in-, 


* Will you giveme that - bunch of daisies 
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cumbent upon her to snub Bezel, she would not 
have given a eecond thought to him, 

Atlas the strains of the National Anthem are 
heard, and the gay crowd is hastening home- 
ward, : 

“Will you permit me. to see you to your 
carriage ¥” asked Lord Maudeley, as Hazel is about 
drawing on her cloak. . 

"But what have you done with your ladies #” 
she says in surprise, 

“ are on their way home by now,” he 
replies emiling, and offering her his arm, 

“T have missed my party in the crush,” she 
remarks cna see ee tt at it is ro. 

‘* Pardon me dsley,”* says Bethune, hurry- 
ing forward, ‘Yam Miss Tressham’s escort.” 

To Hazel, he adds, — 

“ Mrs. m is quite anxious about you,” 

Not liking ‘his tone she replied, — 

“Then pray relieve her anxiety by telling her 
that Tam perfectly safe "-—this as she placed her 
little gloved hand on his lordship’s arm, who 
smiles inwardly at Bethune’s evident vexation. 

“ He might have looked after his own party, 
and not intruded himwelf upon mine ; he is evi- 
dently smitten with sweet Haze). Thank good- 
ness, he cam never enter the liste ; she Is as far 
from hiwias the stars thet the mists of doybreak 
are covering,” thinks Karl Bethune, “I must 
warn Mrs. Tressham of his position with Lady 
Viola ; at all events, he shall not enter their home 
under false colours.” ’ 

Many were the envious glancee from séveral 
gentlemen who surrounded the daisy queen as 
she stands, her face all sparkling with excite- 
ment, and a new sweet fluttering Y ying Lord 
Maudsley wraps the cloak aroun snowy 
shoulders tenderly, and ‘& delicious, tremulous 
sensation passes over her freme as his hands come 
in contact with hers, 

Surely it must be an electric current that is 
passing from his love-attuned fingers that thrills 
the girl’s whole being, and makes her eyes so 
gem like in their radiant brilliance ! 


ee 


CHAPTER IL. 


“You made quite a conquest last night, Hazel, 
i almost think you were the belle—at least, I 
heard many whispers going about to that effect, 
‘ut, there, I mustn’s tell you all the pretty 
things they said, or perhaps you may get vain,” 
cays Mra, Tressham, smiling, as she pours out the 
tea at breakfast from the well-polished plated 
teapot, that had to do duty for the handeome 
silver one of bygone days. ; 

_ Havel looked very fresh and pretty in her 
simple pink gingham frock, ‘as: she busies herself 
cutting delicate slices of bread-and-butter with 
deft fingers, snd taps the ait to prevent them 
from getting hard—-ne* at all like'a young lady 
who has only had a few hours’ rest after a very 
fatiguing ball, There was a triumphant smile 
on her face as she returns,— 

bof hope, mother, dear, I mey never be vain or 
concelted, though, I admit, I am gratified to hear 


that my first ball was # success in every “way; |. 
because | pleased you; and then, you see, my: 


ives looked nice, and as fer partners, why they 
vere legion.” , ‘ } 

“*There was one gentleman who seemed to 
show you particular attention—~I ‘mean Lord 
Maudsley. He is a friend of Mr, Bethune, 1 
believe.” @hat young lady in lilac satin looked 
daggers at yous I noticed her several times. I 
wonder if she is engaged ‘to him? She is very 
beautifal; but hae @ proud, supercilious expression, 
which mars her face somewhat, to my taste.” 

“IT did not take 
—— cold and over ; 

vr appearance—se is insipid, to my taste,” eaye 
Hevol, indifferently; but we women, I fear, are 
not a judges—eh, mine?” 


cannot endorse your opinion ao far as that, 
my dear, for’ I °knuow’ many women who have 
admitted the charms of their own 
refuse to acknowledgeit. I always ascribe the 

tardiness to jealousy, or, in some cases, dislike, 
and I trust my child will never fall into that 
unwomanly way of underrating others. Every 








flower poséezees a sweetness and beauty -indivi- 
dually, There is the lily, rose, camellia—a!! are 
beautifol, yet 90 very different,. The lilac lady, 
as I call her, is the lily in my estimation.” 

Hazel forebore replying, because Bethune 
enters, and somehow she fears that he is not 
altogether pleased with the result of the ball, 
not that she admitted his right to control her 


ns, 

‘What is that I hear about the lily, ladies ?” 
he aske, as he enters the room. “ May I be per- 
mitted to join the argument ?”’ 

” mother was saying that she considers 
Lady Viola very lovely,” remarks Hazel, as she 
hands him a cup of tea, 

“ Sho is very fair, I admit,” he replies, “ but 
was outshone, in fact, fairly eclipsed last night, 
and she knew it, for she pouted aud frowned 
awfully ; but there, she had reason, for che was 
the belle of the London season, and. has been 
made a little queen of wherever she goes.” 

“You know her, Mr. Bethune” says Mra. 
Tressham, in surprisé, 

“Oh, yes,’ Well, and her engagement to Lord 
Maudsley is the talk of séciety. She rejected an 
earl and a duke for him. The duke, by the way, 
was net much of a loss, he being near sixty ; still 
a duke is a duke, and she naturally looks upon 
Maudsley as her especial property, considering 
she bas thrown her handkerchief at hiv fest.” 

“Well, he certainly is a very distinguished, 

handsome man; buba terrible flirt, I should think, 
for he tried’ his utmost to get near you, Haze). 
She must look sharply after her lover, or he may 
yet slip through her fingers,” says Mre, Tress- 
ham. 
And the good lady laughs at her cally, ttle 
dreaming how her words wounded the fair girl, 
who is trying vainly f6 hide her confusion from 
the sharp eyes of une, who rejoins,—— 

" There is little feat of that, for he is in the 
hands of a family who know how to protect their 
rights. Maudsley would be a bold map, indeed, 
to trifle with the beautiful Lady Viola.” 

Feeling that Bethune’s remarks are aimed at 


her, Hazel excuses hereelf, and in dusting about | 


endeavours to forget her vexation. 

“Lord Maudsley, Miss Hazel,” says the houas- 
maid, ushering him right into her young mis- 
tress’s presence, and bringing a rosy flush [nto 
the sweet mignon face as che stands vefore him, 
one little hand holding a dusting-brush, the 
other she holds shyly out by way of greeting. 

**Goed morning, Miss T’ m,’’ he says, fa 
softly modulated tones; “I hope I am not in. 
truding, and that Mrs, Tressham is we!l after 
the fatigue of last night. Yourself I need not 
ak, for you‘look as fresh as the morn,” goziog 
with rapt admiration at the supple figure ia 


‘pink, one tity knot’ of carnations ab her fair 
throat, a little slippered foot peeping coyly from | 


her skirt, her rounded bosom palpitating softly 
with pleasurable emotion as she feele that his 
eyes are fixed upon her, 

Her rich browo hair, that the sun is kissing 
boldiy turning it Into arfowy sheaves of gold, is 
gathered in a miagsive coil at the back of her 
dainty little head. Altogether she makes a 
bewitching , one that imprints itself on 
hia mind never to be effaced, 

His ssthetic we was gee by the 
thorough simplicity but elegance of Hezel, who 
cffers’a striking contrast to Viola, whom he bad 
seen that morning loun luxuriously in her 
magnificent boudoir, in azure eatins and 
costly 3 but his’heart.was not in sympathy 
with , althougtt her imperial style of beauty 
had captivated his tastes till. he met Hazel, who 
combined the ‘rare charm of beauty with sim- 
plicity of life and manverr, nob one atom of 


‘| affeotation ‘being discoverable ia her demeanour. 


‘“ Thavks, thy ‘mother’ ie’ well, und net over 


‘tired, this as she'casts a awift glance into those 


speaking eyes of his which veem to be full of 
love’s a 


© Am Tin +” he pereiste, pleadingly, 
as if afraid lest she’ banish ‘him from her 


sweet presence, atid shut him out of paradise ; 
“because it eo dismiss me, but I will be very 
good if you will say stay.” 

She laughs @- ailvery flute-like laugh, 
which provokes the canary into a rippling song, 











little wavelets of mlody that float around the 


room. 

** As you have promised to be very good I sup- 
pose I must-not banish you,” she says, merrily. 
‘Besides, my mother will be pleased to see you. 
Tam busy, you see”—looking ruefully at her 
dust- flecked hands, 

** Let me help you. I am a splendid duster 
—indeed, I will do credit if you will try me.” 

“T have butone brush, aud two cannot vefy 
well manage wiih only one,” she says, archly, 
as he tries to imprison the listle hand, brush and 
all, mischievously as if ho were a boy again, 
ready and eager for a game of romps. 

Even had he been a man of less keen percep- 
tion he must have seen that Hazel had a very 
friendly feeling towarde him by permitting the 
playful liberty he had taken with her. Perfect 
love casteth out all fear seemed to be the idea that 
floated mysteriously through her mind. 

** As you will!” she laughs, in pretty confu- 

ston, handing him the cpveted prize, which he 
begins to use rather awkwardiy, much to her 
amusement, 
" Don’t laugh,” he says, banteringly. “ A bad 
beginning makes a goodending. I am a knight 
of the duster, you see, and a sworn enemy to 
cobwebs and all such intrusive triflev.” 

After flitting from picture to picture with de- 
monstrative industry he suddenly places the 
brush down, and says, daringly,— 

“Now I must ask you, fair lady, for my 
reward, haviog entered the lists for your sake, 
aud slain ever so many particles of duat.” 

“Ohl bub that is hardly fair!” she says, 
naively, “You volunteered, you know. <A clear 
conscienca and a sense of having performed your 
duty must be your reward.” ; 

“Nay, one likes something more tangible 
than that,” he laughs, disclosing a white set of 
teeth fringed by a silky moustache, his hazel 
eyes brimful of fun, ‘May T tell you what I 
want?” ‘ 

* Yes, unless you know it would be too hard 
for me to grant,” she observes, somewhat coldly, 
for there fa a look of power in his eyes that 
makes her half afraid of him. 

“Simply to crown my efforts by the gift of 
those carnations. You eee I am modest ia my 
Gemanda, as behoves every knight should be in 
thé presence of beauty.” 

But, Sic Knight,” she returne, demurely, 
“T gave you some daisies only lash night; have 
they withered already?” 

* No, nor shall they ever,” he replies, earnestly, 
with a ring of passion in hie voice that brings a 
sparkle into her eyes, and a sweet fluttering at 
her heart which she canuol quite define. “TI 
néver knew how beantiful a simaple daisy was till 
last night !” 

“ Then be content, otherwise these more gaudy 
ones may aupplant the modest daisy.” 

**No, that can never be,” he says, throwing 
meaning Into his words and lcoka, “my daisy 
will supplant every other flower in my -estima- 
tion.” 

** Why should ft!” she aske, “ What charnr 
can a Simple flower of the field posseas for you 
who have choice exotics to cull '” 

“Memory will rank the daisy highest in my 
heart,” he says, pointedly; “especially when [ 
think of those you gaye me, Cannot you trutt 
me now, Mise Tressham, not to despise a daisy 
because a carnation Jays beside it?’ 

“ Butiwhat would Lady Viola say to it all?” 
she arks, as she looks keenly into his fece, think- 
ing that the mention of her name might bring 
him into a proper frame of roind. 

“T cannot say,” he stemmers, in confusion, 
for too well hé knows that be is trifling with the 
future happiness of two wamen-—English rores 
whose thorns might wound hiu yet to the’ heart. 

His good ange! mast have been at his side, for 
he does nut press for the favour, which causes 
Hazel to feel a little disappointed that her ad- 
mouition had taken euch effect. 

“ Here it is if you care to have it now,” she 
falters, giving him the bunch of carnations, 

Such a look comes into her lovely éyes-—pain 
niingled with tender reproach, as if to protest 
against his growing power over her that he feels 
not compunetio::, but love's desire to solace and 
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comforb its object—-and taking the fragrant 
things, he, with a sudden impulse, unaccountable 
to him at the moment and ever after, caught 
the rosy fingers, and pressed them passionately 
to his lips. Then, seeing how pale she becomes, 
and that ehe trembles like a timid bird, says 
bumbly,— 

Don't be angry with me, fair daisy queen, 
you would not if you knew my heart,” 

“25 wish 1 did not know it so well,” she 
falters, “ for it is a traitor, and deserves rabuke.”” 

But surely you will pardon even ite weak- 
nesses when it has erred solely through you, 
who have been the lodestar, the sweet 
magnet }”’ 

“Indeed! You ascribe too much power to 
poor little me. If we are to be friends, my lord, 
we must taboo all mention of hearts, Do you 
promise ?’ 
~ “Yes,” be says, “anything rather than forfeit 
your friendship,” 

His visit comes to an end all too soon, and 
Hazel is hardly satisfied with herself for having 
given him even slight encouragement under the 
vei) of friendship. 


OHAPTER IIL 


“Miss TressHaM, I declare!]” says a well- 
known voice, as Lord Maudsley, acoompanied by 
a lady, comes up to where she is seated watching 
the lapping of the waves,a book lying idly in 
her lap. ‘ Permit me to introduce to you. my 
mother,” 

And in a moment she feels her hand in the 
clasp of Lady Maudsley, who says, in a voice so 
like his, it is so thrilling and musical,— 

“Tam very pleased to meet you, Mies Tress- 
ham ; we muat be great friends,” seating herself 
beside Hazel, as if she had known her for years, 
in that high-hred, easy manner of the true gentle- 
woman, 

“ How like him!” Hazel thinks, as she looks 
into the aristocratic, but sweet fice of his 
mother ; “ the same brown eyes, soft and tender ; 
fair hair, just commencing to show little waves of 
silver.” 

“What a sweet girl she is!” thinks Lady 
Maudsley ; “ she certainly deserves the title of 
Gaisy queen.. She is far lovelfler than even 
Viola.” 

“IT am also pleased to meet you, Lady 
Maudsley ;"’ replies Hazel, a little tremor in her 
aweet voice. “I was not awaré you bad seen me 
before.” 

** Ah, you see, I have the advantage of you, 
Mise Tresham,” shaking her head playfully, 
“ When you were at the ball I was also there, 
though my naughty boy did not introduce you, 
and saw the havoc you caused among the gen- 
tlemen. Why, you actually made my future 
daughter, Lady Viola, pout because she has 
ory hitherto queen of all the revels she has 
graced,” 

A flood of crimson suffuses her face, and 
reaches the little pink shelis of ears, as she 
listens to the delicate compliment paid her by 
the mother of the man who had stolen away her 
heart, 

‘*T fear I do not deserve your very flattering 
eulogiums, Lady Maudsley,” says Hazel, as she 
casts a swift side glance at Aubury to see how 
his mother’s opinion affects him. ‘I am only s 
very simple débutante, and the laurels you so 
kindly apportion might nob remain long in my 
keeplug.”’ 

“Pardon me, but the lady I have not yet seen 
who could snatch them away from you. Are you 
not of my own opinion, dear mater!” he says, 
meaning)y. 

“I declare you will quite tarn my hen,” 
laughs Hazel, showing her tiny pearly teeth, and 
with beame of joyous light dancing in her violet 
eyes, that portray the emotions of her pure your 
soul just as a lake mirrors the sky. 


Rising, Lady Maudsley holds out her hand with | 


a pleasant smile 13 she says,— 
“T see Captain and Mra, Travers coming to 
wards us, Aubury, so must say adieu, Miss 
ssham. You must come and see me; I am 
staying on the esplavade—that ix, if you will 


spare an hour.or so with an old lady who loves 
young people's society, Will you, dear?” 

“IT shall be only too happy,” replies Havel, 
— the warm pressure of her ladyship's 

an 

Such « beaming look of gratitude comes into 
Lord Maudsley’s face as he listens to Hazel’s kind, 
almost affectionate acceptance of his mother’s in- 
vitation as he, too, says “ Good-day” regretfully, 
he wishing to remain where his heart always was 
now—with her, his beautiful daisy queen, love for 
whom had sprung up in a night like a delicate 
passion flower. 

‘* What a sweep woman!” thinks Hazel, as 
she muees on the rare chance that has thrown 
her Into the society of people she never dreamt 
of meeting. ‘I wonder howit willallend? I 
suppose in a mere acquaintanceship which will 
cease almost as soon as it commenced. Ah, me! 
things might have been different had poor father 
lived, and this Chancery suit never begun. She 
spoke of Lady Viola, who will soon be his wife. 
Oh ! bow my heart sank when it was confirmed 
by his own mother. She, so cold and repellent ; 
every word she uttered that night was a cutting 
sarcasm and insult, Faugh! the idea makes me 
wretched, Were she different I would not care 
so much ; I could bear it better,” 

All the beauty had gone out of the glorious 
suramer morning now that Aubury was noi at her 
side, and the bitterness of the thought that he 
was another's, bound by formalities which society 
considers inviolable, makes her feel even more 
miserable etill; although in her heart she is 
forced to admit that no injustice has been done 
her, but that, on the other hand, it is she herself 
who is invading Lady Viola’s Eden, 

But when does love ever stop to consider ob- 
stacles? Never since the old, old story_was 
begun, and Adam was tempted to perdition 
almosb for the sake of that great love he felt for 
Eve, the mother of al] peoples, 

She closes her book with a sigh, and without 
taking a parting glance at the dancing waves 
which coquette at hef feet playfully as if wishing 
to caress them, rises, and with listless steps makes 
her way home, hoping that she might again 
receive his smiles before reaching there, 

As if some kind fairy had divined her thoughts, 
and resolved to gratify her, Lord Maudsley, who, 
having seen his mother home, returns in haste 
to meet the idol of hie soul, this new goddess 
whose eyes had made sad havoc of bis heart, 
comes up and says, with a little bit of transparent 
hypocrisy, — 





“T never thought of renewing our (éte d-téte 
so soon, Miss Treasham. Must youreally desert 
| the sands just yet!” looking with a wealth of 
| tender pleading, which causes her silken lashes to 
droop prettily, trembling like threads of possamer 
in the summer breeze that comes from the gates 
of the sun. 

“Oh! yes,” she returns shyly, fearing to raise 
her eyes lest he should read in them her sweet 
secret, dangerous alike to his happiness as to hers 
~-a rock on which their joint lives might be made 
shipwreck. “I must indeed be moving now, aa 
my mother will be anxious, and I have overstayed 
my time, Thesea looked so enchanting that I 
was fain to tarry.” 

How ie it that love gilds the sunshine, paints 
the flowers in more brilliant hues, imparts 
a balminess to the air, and lights up the whole 
of nature with a kind of after-glow, soft and 
roveate, and oh! so beautiful ? 

Standing by his side, feeling that his glances 
are bent on her face, she knows now that she is 
beloved, and is almost tempted to test the decrees 
of fate, and to avow with those lamps of the soul 
that she has given her fresh young heart to him. 

Little hypocrite, when only a few minutes 
before you were as miserable as a maiden could 
well be, never looking even at the waves or 
noticing how gloriously the sun was shin’ or 
how the white-winged albatross skim the 
surface of the blue waters in search of prey. 

“Will you not stay just to hear the band } 
They are going to play a new waltgz—a German 
one—aud I hear it is excellent,” 

“T euppose I must not say no,” she says, coyly, 





“ although I fear I shall get scolded, It is really 
too bad of you to tempt me, but Iam so very 





fond of music, especially a band, for I do not 
ae ever do justice to a really good 
waltz.” 

“That depends upon the player,” he says, 
meaningly. ‘“ Some people have the soul of music 
at the tips of their fingers; but then they have 
pos gs, Toa natures, such as I feel you 

sess, Do you know that I am | to hear 
you | oe I saw your plano o and one of 
Mendeleschn’s eongs without words on the stand, 
but etiquette forbade me asking you the favour 
on my first visit.” n" 

“You might, I am sure,” she says, simply. 

“Would you have granted it?” he asks, 
quickly. 

“Yes, if you had very much wished it,” she 
replies, gently, looking down on the soft, silvery 
eand, and carving her name with the tip of her 

arasol, inevident confused pleasure, as the grand 

band strikes up ite melodious strains, echoing 
over sea and land, as if Neptune was holding 
court, and that mermaids were singing those 
witching strains that lure men to 

“ How delightful this is!” he murmurs, with 
a little sigh of rapture. “I wish it could last 
for ever and ever, it is so soul-entrancing, just 
like a summer's dream! Why should these 
minutes of blissful. enjoyment be so transient ?” 

* You are, indeed, a lover of music,” she eays, 
archly, “to style it so laudatorily, Surely you 
are an enthusiast |” 

“Iam,” he replies, bending his soft, brown 
eyes omfer, “ but uot inthe way you give me 
credit. Music has ite charms; but there are 
higher things that satisfy the longings of our soul 
and make us wish that such joys should never 
have an end. I mean the society of someone who 
is in perfect sympathy with you, whose voice has 
melody in it, whose eyes teem with friend! 
tenderness, whose hand-clasp thrille you wit 
pleasurable ecstasy, whose face becomes so dear 
as to haunt the mind by day and night. Oh! 
what can equal such a joy as that I have 
pictured ? ” cs 

“Ta ib possible that a man can feel that friend- 
ahip for another?” she asks, demurely. 

“‘T will answer your question by putting 
another,” he says, smiling; “are men the only 
inhabitants of this world of ours?” 

“ Well, no, there are birds, beasts, and fishes,” 
she returns, roguishly, shading her laughing face 
with her sunshade. Wee 

“Oh ! certainly, I admit that forthe sake of 
argument,” he replies, with playful gravity ; 
“but I thought that the scheme of creation was 
not complete without lovely woman—one feels 
no joy in the society of birds, beasts, and fisher, 
you know.” 

All at once Hazel’s face becomes clouded as she 
sees her béte noir, Mra. De Smythe, emerging 
from a bathing machine close by, waving her 
well-known red parasol by way of saying,— 

“T am coming, do wait for me,” 

‘*T must really say good-bye, now,” says the 
girl, with startling abruptness. “I have heard 
the waltz, and thanks very much for a pleasant. 
quarter of an hour,” 

It’s that old she-dragon that has frightened 
my sweet daisy queen away. I wish che had 
poe lopger ix her bath, insufferable old party, 
and he gnaws the ends of his moustache fiercely 
as he strides along the beach towards the espla- 
nade, but renth Ie ’*e white-clad figure as 


she ascends with light, fleet feet the steps leading 
to the town, é 
“How late you are, my love!” greets her 


mother, “and I have been so anxious for your 
return, as I have received a telegram from Mr. 
Bethune, summoning me to London to-morrow 
on {mportant business with regard to the suit- 


Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wish you were coming 
with me; but we cannob both leave home 
together.” 


“How wrong it is for me to feel pleased, 
thinke Hazel, “dear mother and I have never 
been separated for s day, and yet no pang of 

 assails me at the news,” but says,— L 

“ How long will you be away, mother, dear }’ 

" Perhape a week, or even more. Mrs, D» 
Smythe will kindly come and keep you company, 
no doubt,” 

“The fates forbid,” thinks Haze), but says 
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aloud, “there’s no occasion, dear mother, I shall 
find plenty to doin your absence ; besides I shall 
have your letters to answer.” ms 

As if fate has resolved to force Mrs. De Smythe 
upon Hazel she is announced, and, in her playful 
manner, at once plunges into the gossip of the 
locality, more than once referring to the growing 
estrangement between Lord Maudsley and his 


fanede. 

Hazel firmly but courteously declines to have 
the gushing widow as a companion during her 
mother’s absence. 

“ Artful minx |’’ thinks the disappointed dame, 
as she takes her leave ; “I know why you don’t 
want me, Never mind, 1 have eyes, and plenty 
of time, and can use both to some purpose,” 

Hazel does not venture out the first day she is 
alone, for she holds a council with her own heart 
as to her future line of action. 

“Am I to be such alittle Puritan!” she mur- 
murs, as she curveys her dainty figure in the 
mirror the second morving after her mother’s 
departure, ‘What is there to fear ?—nothing, 
If 1am to be ruled by the opinions of others, so 
as to take all charm and colour out of my life, I 
might as well turn nun at once; but I won’t— 
there,” as she stamps her little foot resolutely, 
and frowns at an imaginary Lady Viola, whose 
haughty looks and taunts has not yet for- 
gotten, much less forgiven. 

Such a picture of girlish freshness and eim- 
plicity, in an invisible green cashmere dress, that 
fits her superb willowy form to perfection, is not 
easily conceivable, with no ornament save the 
snowy cuffs and collar that encircle her fair 
rounded throat and wrists—not even so much as 
a simple brooch does she wear, its place being 
taken by a knot of pinks, that try to vival the 
delicate tinge of her cheek, but fails sadly.. Her 
hair gathered in a mass of plaits behind, the 
plume of feathers shading her winsome face, 
dimpled with sunny smiles, as sche murmurs,-— 

“T wonder ff I shail find Lady Maudeley at 
home, and whether he will be there? Perhaps, 
after all, it will be better were he not, else he 
might betray the secret which leaps into his eyes 
every time we meet.” 

“This is very kind of you, dear Miss Tress- 
ham,” says her ladyship, taking both her hands: 
affectionately in hers, and leading her to a seat 
overlooking the sea, now a sheet of molten silver, 
“T have looked for you some days in vain, and 
began to think you had forgotten me. Aubury 
is so enamoured of his future bride’s society that 
he leaves me véry much alone. You don't kuow 
what pleasure your visit affords me.” 

Hazel wiehes her ladyship had not referred to 
Lady Viola, to whom she has taken an inveterate 
dislike ; but she does not show this in her manner, 
as she says,— 

“It is very kind of you to say so. The pleasure 
is, I assure you, mutual.” 

Perea Reid Maudsley begs Hazel to play 
to her, saying,—~ - 

“ Music is my special delight. It is Heaven’s 
be gift, and cheers us when everything else 

alls)” 

Without any needless fuss Hazel seats herself 
at. the pfano and plays the theme that had 
attracted Lord Maudsley’s attention when he 
visited her, viz., Mendelatohn’s songs without 
words. 

“How -beautifully rendered!” exclaims her 
Indychip, delightedly. “ Why, my dear girl, you 
are truly gifted! Play another, please, if it is 
bot tasking you too much.” 

Hazel complies readily, and is inspired—in 
fact, lost in a reverie, yet eweet—her white 
fingers flitting over the keys like the wand of an 
enchanter, producing mysterious combinations of 
harmony that seem to have been echoed from 
another sphere. 

Both player and listener were so absorbed that 
neither noticed Lord Maudsley enter—he tread- 
fpg as light as air lesb he should disturb the 
delicious spell which invades the apartment. 

Hoezel blushes when he, at the finish, comes 
towards her, saying, as he takes her hand fn 


*' This is pleasure, indeed, and the music a 
treat one seldom hears, Is it not so, mother?” 
“Yes, Aubury, I almost regret you came in, 





_I know it {s selfish of me to say so, but [ cannot 
help enjoying such playing as Mise Tressham’e.” 

* Surely you will not leave the piano now that 
T have come?” he says, bending over her until 
his warm breath fans her cheek, producing a 
thrill that dyes her face with love’s colours. 

“Pray, excuse me,” she pleads, with sweet 
confusion, ‘I feel rather tired.” 

** Don’t press her, Aubury,” says his mother, 
coming to Hazel’s help; “she will oblige you 
presently. She has ee so many pieces 
already, and must feel fatigued.” 

There is a rustle of silke, and Hazel sees her 
tival floating in, and catches the expression of 
scornful impatience in her proud face, which 
says as plainly as words could,— 

“You here of all people in the world—you, 
the daughter of a person who I hear lets lodgings, 
The idea {s quite dreadful ; 1 must put Lady 
Maudsley on her guard. This is some of 
Aubury’s doing; mamma must bring him to 
reeson,” 

When the greetings are over Lady Viola taps 
Aubury’s mother with the jewelled handle of 
her “asf lace parasol, saying — 

“T wish to speak to you, dear Lady Maudsley, 
Shall we go to your boudoir 1” 

“Yes, if you wish, Viola,” says her ladyship, 
innocently ; and turning to Haze), she saya, 
kindly, ‘‘ Will you excuse us, dear Miss Tress- 
ham for a few minutes? Aubury will show you 
our mosaics and coins, which are of a rare kind.” 

“How can I ever thank you for coming to 
brighten up my dear old mother }” he whispers, 
when they are alone. “Do you know I looked 
about for you everywhere, and was thinking of 
calling upon you and Mrs. Tressham? I was in 
despair, for I began to fear you were ill or some- 
thing worse.” 

* Could there be anything worse!” she says, 
archly. 

“Yes,” he replies, with passionate earnestness, 
“you might have left Scarborough. That 
would have been the worst blow of al! for—your 
friends.” 

He was about to say “for me,” but checked 
the rash impulse in time, much to Hazel’s relief, 
for with a woman’s quick instinct she realises the 
danger of even the slightest avowal of affection 
on bis part, 

“Bat you will some day leave here,” she 
remarke, ‘This is a life of change, of meetings 
and partings.” 

" Weuld that it were not,” he says, moodily, 
“ Better never to meet those whom you con- 
ceive a true friendship for if it is only to end in 
parting for ever ; but, come, I am forgetting 
my mother’s commands,” as he opens an 
Indian cabinet, displaying- a rare collection of 
curfosities. 

While Hazel and Aubury are thus engaged 
Lady Viola is talkiog volubly and almost in- 
dignantly to her hostess, the theme being Hazal, 

" Really, I was never so surprised as when I 
saw that persun in your drawing-room,” rays 
Viola, with asperity. “Do you know who she 
is Inde ° 


“ Yes, my guest, Viola,” she says, with quiet 
dignity, ‘‘and as such should be sacred from 
discussion.” 

“But her mother lets Jodgiogs here in Scar- 
borough ; I ascertained that from a reliable 
source,” 

" What is that to me? I suppose they are in 
reduced circumatances, for anyone can see that 
the girl is a lady in every respect. Come, Viola, 
it would be wieer to drop these foolish prejudices 
if you would be happy. Ladies of our class 
should be the first to hold out the hand of friend- 
ship to those whom misfortune has overtaken, 
remembering that what has happened to them 
to-day might befall us to-morrow.” 

“Tam not of your opinion, Lady Maudsley,” 
says the beauty, with a pout, “ There should be 
a strict line of demarcation that classes should 
not overstep ; besides, she has already dazzled 
the roving fancy of Aubury.” 

“That is absurd,” her ladyship retorts, with 
an angry flush. ‘ My son ia too high-minded to 
forget what is due bo you, Viola, and his own 
honour.” 

None are go blind as those who won't see,” 








replies Viola, with a shrug, ‘‘ However, I do not 
fear her, but J certainly decline to meet her as 
an equal, therefore excuse me staying now, if 
you will, Kindly appriee Aubury that I am 
going.” 

"That is as you please, Lady Culver,” says 
the old lady, drawing hereelf up with proud 
dignity. “ Anyone I think good enough to meet 
me under my own roof shall not be fneulted ae 
you propose. I will eee you to your carriage 
while my son acts the part of host to my guest.’ 

Viola, when too late, eees she has quite 
offended Lady Maudsley, but though tesre of 
mortification and anger rushinto her eyes yeb 
she will not own herself in fault, but merely 


says,— 
mt Very well, Dut I need not trouble you ; the 
butler will see me seated,” 

Meanwhile the brief half-hour was over all 
too scon for Lord Maudsley, who had lived in a 
verliable paradise peopled with love’s imagjning 
and tenderimpulees, He loved to touch Hazel’s 
hand if only for a moment, and when she smiled 
at some witty eaying or anecdote he wae prouder 
than ff he had been an orator acclaimed by 
thousands, 

“Where is Viola?” he asks, when his mother 
enters. 

“ Gone,” she replies. ‘‘ She asked me to excuse 
her to you and Miss Treseham.”’ 

But he reads between the lines, and know: 
that jealousy is the cause of ber sudden flight, 
and it maddens him to think that she base 
divined his secret, 

‘“Why was I not called to escort her to her 
carriage 1” he says, with a slight frown, which 
Hazel misinterpret?, and she wishes now that 
she had not come to witness his solicitude for 
Lady Viola. ‘ 

“She was in rather a hurry, and did not wish 
to disturb you, Aubury, that was all,” 

At this point the subject wes dropped by tacit 
consent, and all went off merrily as a marriage 
bell till the moment Hazel bids her kind hostear 
good-bye, 


CHAPTER IV. 


'©T rs is my last day of absolute freedom, ’ 
Hazel says, as shé looks at herself in the mirror. 
"T cannot do betier than spend it out-of-doors 
in the society of the sea and bright dancing 
waves, but not on the sands, where 1 might meet 
him.” 

Free as air is her step as she makes her way 
to the coast between Scarborough and Filey, a 
spot noted for its dangers to the unwary wan- 
derer, 

“This is a nice quiet place,” che says, as she 
finds herself in a bay formed by the cliffs, ‘‘ He 
will not find me here, and I can try to sketch hic 
face from memory, so that when we part for 
ever I may possess a slight token of the brief 
happiness that ceased all too soon.” eae 

The ‘sun glints on the eandy, turning them 
into golden stretches, along which little rivulets 
of clear water trickle, 

It isan animated ecene, and fills the giri’s 
heart with pleasure, for she isin sympathy with 
nature's aspect now that there is every hope of- 
her mother winning the Chancery suit, @- 

Opening her satchel she takes out drawing-penct!e 
and commences her sketch, and so absorbed fs she 
in love’s occupation that she forgets the flight of 
time or the dangers incidental to the spot she 
has selected. 

That is not his expression, it Is merely the 
colourless face, I want tocatch that soft look in 
his brown eyes, and the mobility of his features, 
each one of which is a poem to me—something 
to dwell upon and to remember with pleasure,” 

She tears up more than one crude picture, and 
had nearly finished another to her satisfaction 
when the silence was broken by. the well-known 
voice of the man whose face she was trying her 
ekill to portray. 

‘Fortune, they say, favours those who per- 
severe,’ says Lord Maudsley, joyously, as he 
stands, straw hat in hand, smiling down upon 
her evident confusion, as she hsetily puts away 
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the pieture, but not before he has caught sight 
of it. 

“ How did you fiud me %” she eays, tremulouely. 

I thought I should be out of ken almos?,” 

“Did I not say that the magnet always 
attracts? That is why I am before you. But 
to come to words of soberreasou. I was deputed 
by my mother to call upon you this morning, 
which £ did, only to find you had gone out. A 
most intelligent maid told me you had come in 
thia direction, aud I followed, and am here.” 

‘* Lady Maudeley is very kind to think of me,” 
she says, with a pensive little smile, thinking how 
fieeiiag their acquaintance would prove. “ My 
mother returns to-day, so I thought I would en- 
joy a ramble by myself in this beautiful spot, 
where nature is so calm and tranquil.” 

‘You were drawing just now. Please take 
pity on me and show your efforts,” 

Oh, no,” she falters ; I do not profess to be 
au artist, and my attempta would only provoke a 
smile of pity for my ambition,” 

“But suppose I confess thab I did catch a 
glimpse cf your skill, and that the subject 
Sibel 

Oh, no, don’t,” she cries, ina piteous little 
voice. “I—I was only trying to remember 
4 ot =~ ’ 

“Man who loves you!” he exclaims, passion- 
ately, as he catches her supple form in his arms, 
end looks with a wealth of yearning love into 

frightened face, which is now pale wivh 
conflicting fear and sweet maiden heart-flutter- 


ings. 

** Let mo go!” she pleads. “I have no right 
to listen to such words from you? What can 
you deem met Oh! eurely I have not done 


You are not free, and 
Release me, L beg! I am 


anything to deserve this, 
it is an insult to me. 





when, at last, you find the other of your soul 
it is too late, and every thought then becomes 
a sin, Better far to walk straight into those 
tummultuotis waves and find reat than to live on 
in » hopeless battle with self.” 

On and on goes poor Hazel, tears in her eyor, 
@ great throbbing pain at her heart, when her 
footsteps are arrested by the tide, which, surg- 
ing in, bars her further progress, 

“ What is this?’ she murmura, “Ah! I 
realise it ell now, the tide is coming in fast. Oh! 
ae fate, that the means of escape is not cut 
on, 
Rushing back, she sees him lying prone on the 
sands, his head resting on his arm, and great 
sobs shaking his frame as if it were only a reed. 

Ia her terror she forgets all, and kneeling, 
says, as she shakes him by the eboulder— 

“ Aubury, look, the tide is hemming us in‘faat ; 
what are we to do?” 

“Leave me,” he groans, ia abject despair ; 
“eave yourself, Hazel, I want to die. What 
have I to live for now that you have turned 
against me?” 

“Ob! do not say that, Aubury. Come, be 
brave. Heaven may yet reward usif we are only 
true to the principles of honour that guide those 
who wish to obtain and retain the confidence 
and respect of their fellows, Do you not think 
my poor heart bleeds for you} Ob! if only you 
could see into {t, you would find that in Hazei 
Treassham you possess a true, devoted friend,” 

“That will not still the craving of my soul,” 
he says, bitterly ; ‘‘ IT ask for bread and you give 
meastone, Ob! Hazel, life must be sweet to 
you ; escape while there is yet time,” 

‘And leave you to die?” she gaspe, as her 
little band tightens ibe grasp on his shoulder, as 
if she would raiee him by sheer force, and save 


nob et. oog—I am but a weak woman and you a | him in epite of himself, 


man 

“Ob, my darling, do not misinterpret my 
actions,” he says, in a tone of pain. “ You ure | 
aafe with we. I love you, and for your sweet 


eake, and to save you from ove moment’s anxiety, 
would die a thousand deaths. You cannot, in 
fact, never will, know what my fight with love 
and conscience hes beer.” 

All this while he holds her to his heart, looking 
down with love’s ten ertiess into the depths of 
thore we f hera, which now plead so 
cy, she being a weak, lov- 


qJrous eve. 
eloquently for pity, m 
ing woman 

** Bud there is Lady 


wife,” she gasps, “I am only a poor girl, with 
nothing that cau compete with her, She loves 
you. Oh! Aubury, for both our sakes be pitiful 
and wise, You would not break your mother’s 


rveart or make of me # byword among women. 
Phiak of all you will have to suffer if you break 
your plighted word, Oh! is there no mercy in 
y neart for one who loving you now might be 
teinpted to hate you?” 

With one great sob of repentantanguleh welling 
ap from the soul he inch by fIuch uucloses bis 
erms, like a miser partiog with his gold, and she ta 
free—this lovely siren, who might well pase fox 

ne of those mysterious beings who lure men 
down intti the treacherous depthe of the blue, 
deap, regtless sea, 

For a moment she {is so weak that she clings to 

m like ivy 
remorseful face with a faint smile of pratitude, 
and then terniog away walks straight along the 
yollow sands, as if to put distance safa and sure 
betweea her and temptation of such a fiery char 
acter as only she and Heaven wot of. Her love 
for him was so deep thas to endure sufferiug for 
iia sake would be a pleasure, 

Oh! whe can plumb the receszee of a woman’s 
heart when love, true, devoting and self-sacrilicivg 
iz hiddea away there, like pearls waiting to be 
found and broug):h to light, 

No one can do this or ever has; and he, the 
man who bas, in'a moment of rash impulse, 
spoker out and revealed hig secret, watches her 


go, and murmurs, a5 he allows his head to cink | 


lower and lower,-— 

‘Tb is better that we should part—beat for her, 
for me, and for those who claim our fealty ; but, 
oh ! how hard it is to awaken to the fact that 


you have twistaken admiration for love, snd that! 


Viola, she is your aftianced | 


to the oak, looking up into his | 





| to the water, Huzel, 
; says, eagerly. 


“Tf you stay so will I, and the same cruel 


| wave will engulph us both.” 


“You do love me? Oh! my darling, my 
daisy queen, the bitterness of death itself cannot 
rob me of the sweet truth,” he exclaions, rising, 
and dashing away.the tears from his eyes 

“That is my own brave Aubury,” she ex- 
claims, placing one hand caresalngly on his arm, 
and looking up in his face with a smile such as a 
mother would give her first-born, out of the 
wealth of that love which, like a spring of pure 
water, is inexhaustible ; “let the knowledge 
than we love be sufficient, whether we live or 
lie ” ° 

“You, a weak, delicate woman, put me to 
shame!” hecries, “Oh! the selfishness of us 
men, who crave for tha boon of a woman's love, 
although we may be edworthy of it, or it is not 
hers togive! Put your hand in mine, Hazel, 
aud tell me thao if ever I am free to wed you 
will be my wife,” 

‘* Come, sir,”’ she says, with playful earnest- 
ness, thinking by affecting that style to divert 
his attention from the theme he is pursuing, 
“chis ia no time for promises ; sufficient for us 
both let it be that we know we love each other ; 
the world cannot rob us of that consolation,” 

“7 am strong now,” he says, retaining her 
hand in his and leading her in the direction of 
Scarborough, only to find that the sea has cub off 
a'l retreat from the bay, and the sullen tide with 
hoarse murmurs advances like a determined 
enemy fighting with time inch by inch, afid 
submerging the yellow sands at each fresh 
bound, fringing’ its cruel leaps with foam as if it 
were spitting veuom at the two helpless beings 
who find themselves face to face with death. 

** What is to be done?” she asks, nervously, 
put repressing the natural fear that epriogs u 
in her heart by 8 determined effort of will lest 
he should think her a little coward ; “‘ where can 
we fiod safety }"’ 

“T can swim, if only you would trust yourself 
I would bear you up,” he 


“Oh! no! 
tering wavex ! 


Trust myseit to thoee cold glit- 
i dare not,” she replies, with a 


| visible shudder, sud a look of horror that effect- 
| uly prevents him from pressing the suggestion 
again. 

“ Thore is time left us yet,” he gays, calmly ; 
“let me place you on that rock yonder, while I 





explore the cliff, I see a ledge just wide enough 
oe us safely if only we can manage to reach 

‘* Don’t leave me,” she pleads, “ It ia not that 
I fear death exactly, but the solitude is some- 
thing awful, 80 depressing that I shudder to only 

of it? Caniot we wave our handkerchiefs, 

or, better still, my sunshade? Some passing 
vessel might ob:erve us and eend bo our assist- 
ance,” : 
Perceiving how alarmed she is beco he 
seats himself at her side on the rock; and chats 
pleasantly about some adventure that befell him 
while travelling, keeping his eyes fixed steadily on 
the advancing tide the while, and calculating how 
jong it would take for [tb fo cover the whole of 
the sands, 

When she is calmer he say re 

* Happy thought; I have a flask of tury Ae 
my pocket. Now, supposing you take just 
@ glass {t will revive you, while I try to reach the 
ledge, Even were I such a poltroon as to wish t 
leave you it would be an_impoasible feat. 
are heuamed in completely, and unless we make 
an ffort to reach yonder ledge in less than half 
an hour this rock will be submerged. Come, 
Hazel, you prompted me only a little while back 
not to be despairiig when I thought all hope of 
gaining your love had gone, Let me now, as one 
who values your life more than his own, beg of 
you to be brave. I will find a way up yonder for 
both of us if only you will permit me.” 

“Ts ft hard to die?” she asks, clinging to 
him lovingly. “Are the waves cruel? Do 
they dash all beauty_out of those de- 


— 


vour $ Oh! Aubury, I desire to live if o for 
my poor mother’s sake. Iam all the world to 
her, Go, find a way to aafety. I will be brave 


and fight a hard battle against death because it 
is your wih.” 

“My darling,” he murmurs, as be strains her 
to hie heart and kisses ber trembling lips, It 
comforts her to feel his caresses on brow, eyes, 
cheeks, lips, and tresses—such a rain of love as 
melts her very soul into tenderness, and for 


| the moment makes her even forget the grim 


spectre that hovers ovet the spot, hoping to claim 
them both as his lawful prey—one lovely as an 
angel, the cther a young gignt, full of the vigour 
of health and early manhood. 

Aubury feels now that life is worth battling 
for, since he has tasted the nectar of those dear 
lips, and he bounds away like a gladiator into the 
arena of conflict, with the aure conviction that 
victory will be his, 

What a struggle itis to reach that narrow ledge 
and to pilot Hazel there in safety, 

But a stout heart, true eye, and strong hands 
win in the end, and the lovers look down upon 
the roaring waves with a degree of complacency, 
in that now they are safe beyond their cruel 
reach. 

* Cling to me, darling !” he says, “ and do not 
look down too much, lesb you should become 
giddy. Our ouly hope is that some one may have 
seen us come this way, and, kaowing its dangers, 
raise au alarm.” 

“Will the water come as high as this?” she 
falters. 

He could not say, but still he snswers, 
cheerily,— 

“No, darling, nothiag can touch you here. 
Listen ! wasn’t that ashout?” he adds, eagerly, 
as the waves leap up and the spray wets them. 

“No, only the cry of a seagull,” she says, sadly. 
“Aubury, if you should escape tell, my poor 
mother that my last. prayer was for her! You 
will comfort her, will you not? And, for the sake 
of the love you bear me, be to her a son,” 

“ Courage, dearest! There ia no reason to give 
way to despair yet. If you could bub divest 
yourselfof the dread that has seized you how happy 
you might be. Weare herealone, seated side by 


‘side, with no prying eye to watch our happiness. 


Yesterday I would have giver worlds for such an 
opportunity as this, to hold you in my arms, and 
to know that you love me.” 

Such reasonings as these, and the kisses he 
gives her, tend to reassure her sinking spirits, 
and with her head resting on his shoulder she 
looks out upon the waste of waters, and wonders 
whether Heaven begins at that blue vault, and if 
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she and Aubury would be admitted through ita 
pearly gates shouid death overtake them, because 
of the love that is in. their hearts for each other, 

Hazel had reason to bless Mrs. De Smythe for 
her prying propensities on this memorable. day 
of all others, 

“Tam not to chaperone her,” thinks Mra, De 
Smythe, in allusion to Hazel haviog declined her 
offer of companionship; “bat she little knows 
how determined Iam when I have made up my 
mind to anything. She doesn’t dream that I 
aro uainted with all her movements; and 
didn’t I smile to myself when I. saw Lady Viola 
Culver hasten away from Lady Maudaley’s because 
she wae there, Thia morning she is: trying to 
throw me off the scent, but she baen’t. I krow 
she bas goue in the direction. of Filey, and that a 
certain noble lord has walked the same way. 

“ How transparent people are, like the ostrich 
that hides his head in the sand, and thinks its 
whole body covered! I'll walk along the cliffs 
and meet the pair, and wor’t they look sheepish, 
that’s all!” 

It required s great sacrifice on her part to walk 
such @ long distance on a warm day, ezpecially as 
she was no feather weight; bub the delight of 
springing amine upon Hazel was not to be lost 
for the sake of a longer walk than usual, 

** Dear me, not a vestige of them,” she says, 
fanning herself violently ; “I do. believe they 
have taken a short cut up the cliff and are now 
enjoying themselves miles away, Only to think 
et the | wickedness of .girls{ 1 never did such 


But still she is not to be daunted, and struggles 
on, panting and puffiog like an engine, until she 
Pe: ve that part of the cliffs which overhangs 

e bay. 

“J must resp here,”..she mutters; “1 am 
completely done up, and need refreshment ; they 
cannot be on the beach hereabout, for the tide 
is up, and no pne who knows Scarborough would 
trust themselves to the merey.of the sea,” 

Producing a silver flask well charged with 
sherry, and a sandwich case crammed with nice 
thin ham wafers, she becomes lost for the time in 
her pleasant occupation, unmindful of the risk 
she runs of losing her crimson parasol, which she 
has placed 7 y her side. ; 

“There, I do declara it has blown,over,” she 
erles in dismay, as the. wind most ungallantly 
whirle the gaudy thing out of her sight. “ Did I 


ever see anything so provoking? It is all owing 


to that silly gith and it coat mea guinea |” 

i astily her luncheon, so that the 
wind should not deprive her of that dainty 
morsel, she rises; and peers carefully, into the 
abyss, and is startled by hearing a cry for help, 

Lord Maudaley, having seen the paraco! in its 
descent, and judging, thab some one is above, 
takes the opportunity of making their position 
known. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaims the astonished 
widow, “ thet certainly sounded like a human 
voice! Thereit is again? Why it may be the 
pair caught by the tide, What.a shocking revela- 
tion it will be, and how people will talk !’’ 

Although far from venturesome in disposition, 
yet she cannot repress her curiosity, and, going 
down on her handa and knees, stretches out her 
neck, and is rewarded by catching sight of the 
07ers. 


* Well, I do declare, it’s the oddest thing out! ! 


I know it’s Hazel. by-her hat, ..I must run aud 
get help to save them, Poor dears ! they mustn’t 
drown like cats while I have feet to run with and 
& voice to ask for assistance.” 

All her spite at being outwitted vanishes in the 
presence of their danger, and her good. heart is 
in the ascendant as she tears along towards the 
coastguard station, eager to obtain the help she 
knows Hazel and her companion so much need. 
Always willing to lend » hand in times of danger, 
the noble fellows of whom England has every 
reason to be proud quickly responded to the 
appeal, and in half an hour the lovers were extri- 
cated from their deadly peril. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
NaTuRALLY such an event as that@gust recorded 
causes a lot of comment, especially when Lord 








Maudsley is an engaged man, and Hazel the belle 
of Scarborough. 

Tongues wagged end so did heads, and eyes 
were upturned in pious horror, because society 
thought that two persons bad been found out, eo 
to speak, while, in reality, they were more to be 
pitied than blamed, 

“T will not listen to one word, Lord Maudeley,” 
says Viola, disdainfully, ‘‘ You met that artful 
girl by appointment; nothing you can eay will 
alter my opinion.” 

* Does my word, pledged on the honour of a 

tleman, count for nothing?” he aske, knitting 
is brows indigaantly. 

“ Honour,” she replies, scorn ; “that is 
mere sentiment with some people. i blame her 
more than you, for she knows of our engagement. 
A nice thing, is it not, to have. a scandal seta float 
about you and the daughter of a common lodging 
housekeeper ?"’ 

“You .have said enough,” he says, sternly. 
“As you do not believe in my word, and will 
persist upon instilting me, I have no alternative 
than to offer you your freedom,” 

Lady Viola .becomes pale to the very lips as 
she listens to hie words ; for, indeed, she cares for 


him as much as it isin her selfish nature to care | 
jing. I'd stake my soul on her swees porrity.. 


for anybody ; but her pride cannot permit her to 
apologise ; and she merely says, with a haughty 
curl of her upper lip, which adds an additional 
sting to her words,— ; 

* You offer me my liberty #0 that you may be 
free to carry on an intrigue with that person, for 
even you are, I feel eure, not mad enough to offer 
her marriage. I wonder what your mother thinks 
of it ali?” 

* Please leave Lady Maudsley out of the ques- 
tion! be says, coldly. ‘‘A woman yourself, 
you should. be the first to puta charitable con- 
struction upon the misfortune that overtook one 
of your own sex. I am glad that we understand 

other before it is. too late. I want someone 
who has a heart, and not-—~—” 

‘* Eaough,” she erier, haughtily ; ‘‘ consider the 
interview at an end, and yourself free.” 

He bows courteously, and is pleased that he 


is now free to make Hazel full reparation for the | 


harte he has done her unintentionaliy. 

"T could have struck him,” Viola almost hisses, 
as she clenches her hands to kespdown the wrath 
that threatens to madden her quite. ‘*Oh, how 
bitter it is to discover that you have trusted your 
all to one who is unworthy. He never loved me, 
I. feel eure of that, or he would not have acted in 
this precipitate way. Did he take me for a slave 
to submit tamely to this outrage upon my most 
sacred feelings! He hag learnt, when too late, 
thab the davghter of an Earl does not care to 
come into rivalry with the offepring of a mere 
pauper. His mother will now see that I was 
right when I warned her against taking such a 


‘| persou out of her station.” 


Til news grows apace just as weeds do, and 
it was not long before gossip began retsiling 
over the tea-tables, with ‘sundry variations, 
that Lord Maudsley and Lady Viol» were at 
daggers drawn, and that all was over between 
them. 

Meanwhile poor Hazel ie so ill that she has 
to keep, her bed, and» knows nothiog of wha» 
thas been said in Scarborough about her ad- 
venture. . 

* But Bethune, of course, is fully aware of the 
liberty that scandal is taking with’ Hazel’s fair 
fame. 

'S*She fe as pure asan angel,” be thinks, “ but 
Maudaeley iso villain, If duelling -were nob for- 
bidden I would call him out and shoot bim like 
a dog, He was pledged to ove of his own rank, 
beautiful, gifted, and wealthy, so that no excuse 
ean be found for him, I wish Hazel would 
accept me; I would soon show him that she had 
8 protector able and willing to defend her against 
hig perfidious advances, He cannot love her ae I 
do.” 

During his musing Mrs. Tressham enters, look- 
ing sad and curaworn on her daughter's accouut, 
for she was the only link that bound her to life, 
and if it snapped nothing would remain but for 
her to lay down and die. 

“Ts Miss Treesbam better 1” be asks anxiously, 

“Yeu, very rauch, {am thankful to esy, Mr. 





Bethune, She fa not over strong. The tension 
on her nerves and delicate constitution while fx 
peril did the mischief. Poor darling! it was a 
DATTOW ekcape,” 

“Yos, that is truco,” Be observes, “and one 
that will nob easily be forgotten by many. I 
would give much if Moudaley were nob mixed 
up in the affair.” 

“That candomy child ro harm. 1 sm only 
too thankful she was not aione in her danger, for 
she would bave lost her presence of mind, I fee? 
sure, and then my darling would have perished,’” 
she says, bravely, 

**But you forgeb that tongues will chatter 
when a lovely girl is in the sovicty of a gentleman 
alone, eapecialiy when he is not free,” 

*'T forget nothing, Mr, Bethune,” replies the 
staunch, true mother, with a ring of displeasure, - 
which he is not slow in noting. " My child iy ae 
good and pure as the flowers there in that vaee, 
What thescandal-nongere may say is perfectly 
indifferent to me. I know her nature snd itp 
truth.” ' 

“ Heaven forbid that I should breathe a word 
contrary to that,” he eays, warmly, * Why, 2 
would swear te her sweet innocence of purpose 
before the whole world. You mistake my mean- 


What I mean is that Lord Maudsley cannot, in 
hie position, seek her society without rating the 
cruel suspicions of a too censorious world, It ie 
entirsly the great love I bear deay Miss Tress 
ham and high reepect for you that makes me. 
perhaps, too cautious where the slightest breath 
of opprobrium threatens her,” 

" Forgive me, Mr. Bethune,” she says, reyreé- 
fully ; “I am too hasty. You have-been the 
truest friend I have ever had ix my life; but 
I suppose the anxiety I have passed through in 
London with the lawyers cross examining me, 
and then. the shock of finding my chiid so I 
has made me unreasonable, nay unjuse.’ 

“TI can easily pardon any little hastiness where 
your daughter is concerned, for she is my one 
thought, when I rise in the morning, and at 
nights To secure her happiness what would # 
not do or dare?” 

“J only pray that she will reward you for all 
your love and sincerity,” she replies, fervently. 

** Amen,” ho'says, solemnly. ‘Have I your 
permission to broach the subject to her? Do 
you think thore is hope }” 

"“T cannot easy,” she returns; “bud I can 
pray, and trust to her gra‘o‘ul keart when she 
learns that you have been the means of probably 
winning our caus, which was conipletely out of 
our power had you not given your valuable aid 
and influence.” 

Bethune feels that in her bo hasan ally who 
will enable bias to press hie suit with ardour, anc 
resolves to act with extreme caution, letting the 
tongue ef scandal drive the girl into his arms, ee 
id were. 

“ Fortunately Mrs, Tressham does not know 
ine,” he thinks, “or she would not desm me so 
unselfish ; besides, something else remains te be 
expluined, but not before Hazel is my wife, f 
must, and shali win her at any cost, for my 
whole future depends upon that.” 

A dark, brooding expression comes over his face, 
and a gleam of unholy fire into his eyes, traos- 
forming his features entirely, imparting tothema 
Mophistopheiian expression. 

At his club he hears a repetition of the state- 
ment made public as to the engagement being 
broken off ootween Maudsley and hie fencée. 

“Just my ill-iuck,” he mutters, savagely; 
pitching a fresh cigar oud of window and burrying 
out ‘He free, there is no knowing what may 
happen. I am sure she is getiing fond of the 
fellow, and, to spite Lady Viola, whom she hates, 
may accept him should be propoce, I must bring 
matters to a crisis by fair means or foul, for love 
and ambition goad me on.” 

‘Tam so delighted to see you looking your old 
self again, Miss Tressbam,”’ says Bethune, tenderly, 
but feeling inwardly chegrined that no tell-tale 
flueh or sparkle proclaimed the welcome fact that 
he is dearer to her than a mere ordinary scquaint- 
ance. 

Thanks,” she replies, langvidly ; “I am al: 
right again, Now, let me take shie opportunity 
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of saying how grateful I am for all you have done 
for my desr mother.” 

* But you will not add yourself, whom I have 
most desired to serve?” he asks, taking her hand, 
and with a wealt) of tender pathos in his voice. 

Cannot you see, dear Hazel (how she starts and 
snatches her hand away), that I love you madly? 
Will you be my wife’ Leb me come between you 
and the cruel slander of the world. Oh! my 
darling, think what it is to forfeit the good opinion 
of society, and by granting my prayer save your- 
self from future misery.” 

“ Who dares to asperee me?” she asks, proudly. 
“Te this only a enare on your part to force me to 
be your wife, Mr. Bethune i” 

'* No, no; I swear itis not. Lord Maudsley 
and Lady Viola have quarrelied, and parted for 
ever. 

She averts her face lest he should see the gleam 

f joy that pervades it, 

He is sorry now that in his eegerness he should 
have told her such a welcome truth, for he caught 
that tide of joy that rushed over her lovely face, 
and hastens to add,— 

“ OF course, I only teil you what I have heard ; 
but let that pass, 1 love you for your sweet sake 
alone. Do take pity on me, Hazel, Your mother 
is auxious that you should become my wife, She 
ia far from strong, and the thought of being 
anatched away suddenly, leaving you without a 
provector, makes her very sad,” 

“My mother, mach asa I love her, will never in- 
fluence me where my future is concerned. Besides, 
if she ie in need of protecting care and attention 
my place is at her side,” 

“Do you mean to say that there is no hope for 
me?” he asks, despondizgly. j 

“T can give you uone, [esteem you, and wish 
earnestly to retain your good oplaion and friend- 
ship, but where ray whole future is at stake I dare 
not say more. Forget my hasty words. Indeed, 
I do not wish you to think me hard-hearted or 





ungrateful, but love must play some part in my |} 


heart beiore I can accept an offer of marriage,” 
(Continued on page 493.) 








PEARL'S CHOICE. 


“ Lr 


hér corae to the farm,” said old Mr. 
Blandford, ‘She'll enjoy the blue-bells and the 
rehards, and the clover blozsoming along the 
roadside, It will be a great deal cheaper than 
Brighton and more sensible than Cromer,” 

“Oh, papa, do let me go!” said Marguerite, 
or, as she was Invariably called, Peari, clasping 
Ler pink fingers ecstatically together. ‘‘ Mamma, 
say yes, , 

And thus it came about that old Uncle Bland- 
ford’s offer was accepted, and merry little Pearl 
waa like a lamb let loose upon the Downs that 
surround Guildford. 

She tore her dimpled brown fingers with 
blackberry-briers; she rifled birds’-nests for 
additions to her collection of eggs; she romped 
like a child, and whistled like a boy, until all of 
asudden she was recalled to the facts of gpa! 
life. 

She had come in from the blackberry-fieléle ali 
sunbrowned and happy, her muslin fio half 
torn away, her cherry lips stained "With the 
purple dyes of the fruit, to find Ugele Bland- 
ford poring intently over a couple of letters. 

“ Well, little one,” said he, “what do you 
think? Here are two surprises for you! One 
to a picnic party ab Newland’s Corner.” 

“Oh, can I go!” exclaimed Pearl, jumping 
up from her bowl of bread-and-milk. ‘“ Gerald 
Farquhar told me that——” 

“Hold on, lassie—hold on!’ said Uncle 
Blandford, “The other is a proposal of mar- 
riage. Mr, Penfield wants my sanction, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“Mr, Penfield, indeed!” said Pearl, tarning 
very red. “A stuffy old professor who don’t 
know anything except sbout the ruins of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum |” 

*' You don’t like him, pet!” 

*" No, indeed, I don’t!” 








“Then,” said Uncle Blandford, indulgently, 
“there’s an end of the whole thiog. Only when 
ny little girl begins to receive offers of marriage 
it gives me a queer sort of feeling.” 

Pearl ate her bow! of bread-and-milk silently. 

‘*T wish they wouldn't,” said she. 

**Some day you'll wish they would,” said the 
old gentleman. 

And be laughed so heartily at his joke that 
Pearl could not but laugh also. 

“Bat one thing you must mind, my little 
lass,” he added, more gravely ; “ let that Gerald 
Farquhar alone.” 

“ Why, uncle?” said Pearl, earnestly. 

“ He’s a wild fellow?” said Mr. Blandford. 
“These Farquhars never any of them came to 
good yet.” 

" Bat perhaps he will,” said Pearl. 

“I wouldn’t try the experiment if I were 
you,” said Uncle Blandford. 

And just then Pearl looked up and saw Geof- 
frey Moreland standing in the doorway. 

“T wonder,” she thought, ‘if he has heard 
all we have been saying? I don’t like Geoffrey 
Moreland one bit. He is eo precize and dignified, 
and Hetty Tracy saya he thinks 1 am a romp. 
What business has he to think about the matter 
one way or another 1” 

So Pearl rose and went out of the room with 
the stateliest step that she could command ; 
and, although Geoffrey waited until olive o'clock, 
she never came back. 

“*T wanted to ask her to go with me to the pic- 
ple,” said Geoffrey to Mr. Blandford. ‘‘ Do you 
think she will accompany me {" 

** Weill, I don’t know,” was the reply, looking 
intently into the bowl of hie pipe. “I rather 
think, by what she has said, that she has made 
up her mind to go with young Farquhar.” 

Moreland’s dark face flushed, and he went 
away with a heavy heart. One smile would 
have made him happy, and she had not even 
vouchsafed hin thas. 

But the next morning there came news that 
Gerald Farquhar lad disappeared most unex- 
pectedly, and so had @ considerable sum out of 
the safe of Messrs, Taper and Twinefast, the 
solicitors, in whose ‘office he officiated in the 
capacity of clerk. 

And the first thought that flashed into Geof- 
frey Moreland’s mind was,— 

“*Now I can ask Pearl to go to the picnic with 
me.” 

And yet Geoffrey Moreland was not more 
selfish than moat men. 

Just within the cool shadows of the woods he 
found Pearl herself, her hat hanging down her 
back, her tresses all dishevelled, her blue eyes 
drenched in tears, 

“Why, Pearl!” he cried; “what is the 
matter #” 

“T’ve lost him!” sobbed Pearl, clasping her 
hands despsiringly. ‘‘ He's gone |” 

A sudden chill seemed to seize poor oye © 

heart, Had she then loved his rival so well? 
Were they actually engaged ? 
@** And it’s all my own fault, too,” continued 
Pearl, with a fresh burst of tears, “ Uncle 
warned me how it would be. He warned me 
against having anything to do with him. But I 
would have my own way, and now I am rightly 
punished. He’s gone! Jerry has run away!” 

“Pearl, for Heaven's sake, do néb speak 
thus!” said poor Geoffrey. 

‘Bat [ can’c help it!” wailed Pearl. 

‘*Did you then love him so well?” bitterly de- 
manded the young man. 

‘*Didn’d care a snap about him!” cried Pearl. 
** Bat uncle told me to let him alone, and I dis- 
obeyed, And now he has run away, and what 
will uncle say? Oh, I do wish the dog-catchers 
had captured him before I ever unfastened his 
chain!” 

“Pearl,” said her amazed lover, “what on 
earth are you talking about }” 

“ Why, about Jerry, the red Irish setter, to be 
— a8 Pearl, “What should I be talking 
about ?” 

‘*Te that all?” said Moreland, with a t 
sigh of relief, ‘Then you may set your roth oa 
rest. Heis safe enough. I passed little Sammy 
Soames a few minutes ago, bringing him home 


with a chain and a rope. It is of the other 
‘ Jerry’ Iam speaking—Gerald Farquhar. He has 
run away, also, with a lot of money out of Mr. 
Taper’s safe.” 

“Has het” said Pearl, ap tly very little 
interested in this secondary vk aay ormation. 
** Well, Tam uot all surprised. I always won- 
dered where he the money to pay for so 
much jewellery. 1’m sorry for his poor mother, 
though. Are you quite sure that Jerry is safe, 
Mr. Moreland ” . 

‘SYes, quite,” said Geoffrey. ‘‘And now, 
Pearl, that you cannot go tothe picnic with Mr. 
Farquhar——” 

“But I wasn’t going with him,” said Pear, 
ts pr nd qth eaid no,” i 

el om, t are you going?” 

** With nobody at all,” said Pearl, with a charm- 
ing pout. ‘ Nobody has asked me.” 

And she looked at Geoffrey from under her 
thickly-curling lashes with such a laughing, mis- 
chievous glance, that he promptly followed up 
his advantage. . 

“ Will you go with me, Pearl?” sald he. 

And Pearl made him a low curtsey, and an- 
awered, demurely,— . 

‘* You, please, sir. Now let us go and find 

erry.” ' 

Uncle Blandford was dozing over the weekly 
paper——he had read {it twice through already, 
but be seemed always to regard himself as de- 
voted to literature when he fell asleep over the 
weekly paper--when Pearl came iuto him with 
Geoffrey, leading the red Irish setter by his 
chain. 

“Oh, uncle, I'm so sorry!” she said, peni- 
tently. 

“1 am so glad, Mr. Blandford,” said Geoffrey. 

“But I let Jerry out for a run, and he got 
away from me, and little Sammy Soames brought 
him back ; and please, uncle, I'll never disobey 
you again, But uncle, that isn’t all!” she added 
reddening exquisitely, 

“Eht” eaid the old gentleman. ‘* What 
ay promised Geoff, 

“ve to marry Geoffrey.” 

‘' Hallo!” said Mr. Blandford, “ But I thought 
you disliked him?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Pearl, with earnestness. 
“Only I was afraid that he disliked me! He 
called me a romp !” 

‘© So I did,” confessed Geoffrey. “But you 


love you better than any one else in exlatence,” 

So Pearl was married to Squire Moreland’s son, 
and the two elder Misses Christy wera forced to 
confess thad **our little sister” bad led off the 
marrioge minuet with distinguished success, 

« But only to think,” said Pearl, “of his being 
jealous of Gerald Farquhar! How silly men are 
te be sure 1” 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


Arter a truly awful pause he sp: ke, with a 
visible effort, and this is what he said :— 

“T would not have believed it had I nob seen it 
with my own eyes; no, not ff my best friend had 
gone down on his kness and sworn it to me, for I 

you too well, Yet I might have known 
that the daughter of » man who betrayed and 
murdered his friend in cold blood would have— 
for these thing: are in the blood—but little acruple 
in betraying her husband.” 

He spoke in a hard, concentrated tone, | 
dared not move. [I was already crushed by the 

tation and emotion of that other terrible inter- 

w. I could only sit and listen, as if turned 
into stone, 

“T might have known that a girl so ready and 
bold at escaping from one marriage, so excellent 
an actress even in a market-place, so quick of re- 
source, so accomplished at excuses, would soon 
tire of a quiet, hum-drum, domestic life like ours. 
That fable about the headache was, I now see, an 


GIRL. 





| excuse to meet him ; that apparent, and, indeed, 


are the dearest little romp in the world, andI’ 
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power 
I felt as if J. were a spectator looking 
scenes in my own life—dveam scenes, much 
I would awake, and it 
‘ore. It was nothing but a 

bmare, 

“TI don’t know what to do with you,” he said 
at last, sta: at me very hard, ‘‘I fev! half 
inclined | to you and myself into the 


And he stood up, snd made # quick step to- 
wards the door, My ran ice in my 
veins. I have a natural fear of death, and I knew 
instinctively that he was for his revolver ; 
but he paused: Betber thoughts prevailed, and 
he began walking about the room, talking to him- 
self in broken snatches, 

“ What have I to live for? My life is ruined | 
More fool I to trust a woman—another woman. 
Was nob one en 1 But this—-this is too 
awful!” suddenly ching his hands. ‘* What 
can I do with you, you miserable, infatuated, 
wicked, falee creature (to me)? I might divorce 
you ; but no, I'd rather die than see our old name 
dragged through the mire for the amusement of a 
gaping public. I'll keep my disgrace to myeelf, 
and bear itifI can! Jervis will be silent. He 
and Tare the only two. As to Kant himself ”—I 
thoughd of his threats of the locket and shuddered 
—"] shall kill him, There will be some consolation 
in that. His papers are in. Yes, we might cross 
to Boulogne and have it out there. I'll go and 
see about it now, No time to lose, as we are off 
in the morning.” 

Aad without another word he went out of the 
room, first taking the key out of the door, and 
then deliberately locking mein. He was absent 
half-an-hour, and I still sat where he had left me, 
rigid as any graven » It was nearly one 
o’clock when I once more his quick steps 
coming acroas the street In the still night, and 
then across the hall, then upstairs, 

* Kant is ill, ll,” he said to me, “ quite 
unconsclous—in a fit. He is liable to fits. This 
dropped out of hie pock-t,” he added, holding up 
my locket, with his feelings evidently under diffi- 
cult restraint. 

I looked at ib and at him with a gase of in- 
expressible, steadfast despair. What was I now 
but as it were a leaf upon the wild waves of fate ? 

“I thought there were no surprises left for 
me,” he said, “ but I was mistaken, I would not 
have belMeved that you, abandoned as you are, 
would have actually bestowed my portrait, my 
first gift, upon your lover.” 

He looked at me now, white with hate and 
scorn and fury. 

“ You do well to say nothing,” he added, after 
a long silence, during which the clock with the 
cat chime struck half-past one. ‘‘ Indeed, 
what can you say?” fiercely, “Facts too 
eloquently speak for you.” 

“IT can say much,” I said, “if you will but 
a me. | Every convict has right to be heard. 
€ alain , 

Now driven out of my senses by the blast of 
this terrible calamity I would cast my promise 
to the winds, I must, or I should go mad, I 
would tell him all, 

He looked at me as I spoke—in a low and trem- 
bling voico—as if I_was some reptile that had 
been gifted with speech. I rose, and made an 
effort to approach him, but he pushed me rudely, 
roughly away, saying,—- 

*\ Don't come near me, not within yards of 
me,’ 

He drew away as if my presence was pollution, 
and I felt a sense of burning humiliation, unde- 
served truly, but equally painful. 

3 Say what you have to say 4nd be quick,” he 
Said. 


pearances are feartully ee me, I know, 


but—but I am innocent,’ said, in a faint 


tone, 


fiercely. “You have enough to answer for 





“Tell me no more lies!’’ he interrupted, ' 


y 

“Tam innocent. I swear it to you on my 
knees!" I cried, suddenly, dropping into that 
bumbie attitude, 

“Spare yourself the trouble ; spare your dress 
and the carpet, I would not believe you-—no, 
not ff it was your last breath. Yon offered to 
me the same oath not later than yesterday, to 
the bolstering up of your aesurance that he was 
the man you hated more than anyone in the 
world ; and yet to-night—at midnight—lI find you 
in his house, alone, stealing downstairs,” 

He stopped as if the very words choked him. 

“You ineult me by your suspicions,” I sald, as 
boldly as I could. “I hate and detest that 
wicked man more than ever. To clear myself I 
must break faith with one who trusted me; but 
it ie better to do that than lie under such dread- 
fuleuspicions, I any in a great strait.” 

‘*Go on—go on—get it over, this breach of 
faith,” he sald, with cutting sharpness, “ Why 
should you not betray other people as well as me! 
Pat us all on the same footing.” 

I paid no attention to this taunt; but clinging 
to the back of a chair to steady myself, I said,— 

“My father fs alive. He did not die; his 
death was reported by mistake. He came home, 
and I saw him often near the Castle. He was 
Tom Kelly, the stone-breaker-——he wore those 
goggles asa blind. It was him I went to meet 
on the Hythe-road.” 

* Also to-night !” interrupted George, sternly. 

“No, to-night I went to do my duty-—-to carry 
out bis wishes, and to denounce Colonel Kant as 
the real murderer of Mr, Sim.” 

I spoke pretty steadily, but I was trembling 
from head to foot, 

“You are not merely bad, but you are stark 
staring mad,” said George, in a tone of sullen 
sur 

“Tam not, I had proofs, found in a hovel 
near the epot yeara after,” 

"What proofs }” demanded this stern, mercti- 


less accuser, 

** A coat that Colonel Kant wore, a pouch, and 
a book, in which his losses to Mr. Sim were 
entered—thousands—and the only proof of his 
gambling debts to Mr, Sim.” 

‘* And where are these proofs, as you call them # 
Show them to me,” 

"Alas! I cannot. I took them to that wretch, 
thinking that the sight of them, the knowledge 
of their being in existence, would tell upon his 
fears ; but he ia too hardened,” and I stopped, 
choked, 

“So I should fancy,” ironically. “And where 
are they 3” , 

“ He kept thent,” I replied, in a faint tone. 

“And the lockep also—was that another 
proof?” 

“Were you in my place I would be more 
generous to you,” I said, with a glow of passion. 
"Say and think what you please, my father fs 
fmnocent, All I did was for his sake.” 

‘* Innocent, and yet be was tried, avd found 
guilty and sent across the seas, As innocent as 
you are,” 

*T accept the simile—as innocent as I am— 
and some day our innocence will shine forth as 
the noonday sun, I tave told you the pure 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” 

“Why did not your father confront Kant him- 
self if he is the innocent sufferer you make out?” 

‘* Because he is only a ticket-of-leave. He is 
not on the footing that gives him a chance of 
speaking man to man,” 

“And you thought you would try what a 
woman, @ young and pen woman, could do?” 

“JT did, George,” I urged, imploringly, “do 
you, will you believe me?” 

“No, never again. The whole thing—the 
story is too wildly improbable for Munchausen. 
For brilliant inventiveness you have no equal, 
Your audacity of assertion, unfounded assertion, 
would make a very Cretan blush. Proofs you 
talk of, but produce none, I hatealiar! From 
this time henceforth for ever you and I are 
strangers, remember that. I shall, for the sake 
of my family, keep this terrible business as quiet 
asiIcap. I shall not divorce you.” 





‘ 


‘Because you could not,” I interrupted, 
y. 

** Not divorce you, nor cast you adrift to drag 
my name throngh the mud at your pleasure, | 
shall leave you under my mother’s care, having 
made a true statement of the case to your poor 
foolish uncle. My mother shall be your jailer. 
Prepare yourself from thia day forth for a life 
of seclusion and a career of penance,” 

“I would ton times rather die than liva wilh 
her,” I cried, passionately. 

‘* You can please yourself about that by-ani-by, 
but live with her you shall. Who wowld take 
you under their roof !--not your uacle, not your 
grandmother. Iam responsible for you still. i 
choose to be so, though I now loathe aud despice 
you, ag @ snake that I have nourished in my 
bosom unawares, a snake that bears my name. 
For that one reason I would eave appearances 
and muzzle Mrs, Grundy.” 

“ And you—where will you live?” 

‘¢ The further from you the better, and J shal! 
soon have my wish gratified. Wo are under 
orders for Afghanistan, the seat of war. We «ail 
on Wednesday. Perhaps, in fact ti.e odds are, 
that I shall be killed in action, or die of fever, 
Cheer up, I'm not as strong as I look, and theo 

ou will be at liberty to marry Colonel Kant-— 
if he will have you.” 

** Do you not fear,” I said, now storting to my 
feet, “that believing me to be such a wicked 
woman these taunts of yours may tempt me to 
kill you” 

I stood looking ab him fiercely till the cold 
wave of thought pervaded my burning, excited 
brain. He was going--going ‘a auger. 1 could 
not clear myself, strive as 1 would. What he 
said might, nay, such was—my fate, was sure to 
occur, 

Hate and despise me, loathe me, taunt me as 
he liked, I could not endure to lose him. I was 
about to do eo—I knew I should never see hin 
agair. J stretched out my hande, bub ho made 
an angry and derisive gesture, That fs the last 
thing Iremember. Nature, overwrought by all 
I had gone through during this never-to-be-for 
gotten evening, succumbed, and I believe that I 
fell at his feet in a dead faint, 


CHAPTER XXXII 


I nEMEMBER nothing distinctly for several daya, 
I lay ina darkened room, with {ce and eau de 
Cologne on my head, aud I have vague recollec 
tions of hammering sounds, betokening packiag, 
ascending from the lower regions; and then my 
brain cleared, and my mind sprang back to every 
day matters, I was aware that I waa not alone. 
I was being watched over by a tall, dark, very 
beaky old lady, with a stern and severe counten- 
ance ; in short, my mother-in-law. 

I lay quite still, quite keenly conscfous for s 
whole day, with my eyes shut, feigning sleep —in 
real truth, holding a solemn review of all my 
bitter experiences, staring mentally into that black 
cloud’ that had so cruelly descended on my life, 
trying to see if one little ray of light was visible 
anywhere ; but no, all was darkness—darknese. 

y father was as far from the fulfilment of his 
hopes as ever, even though In the mad effort to 
restore his shattered fortuncs I had wrecked 
happiness, and, ‘o all appearance, honour. ‘Uhoy 
had pone in vain, That wicked wretch, who had 
been the ruin of my parents, would as surely 
destroy me, All who crossed his path seemingly 
sustained a blight, 

I had failed to carry out my purpose, if F 
had even the satisfaction of knowing that I had 
aueceeded I could bear the rest better; but to 
think thet the case was worse than ever—thad I, 
mizerable girl, had left my good name at that 
man’s mercy for nothing ; that I had lost George 
for nothing. 

What had I to live for? I lay there and asked 
myself this question, and wished most fervently 
that I were dead-—a quieb easy death. I did not 
wish to make my exit from the world by violent 
means or by my own hands. Once dead people 
might think more tenderly of me. I was no 
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young-~-young 
more acutely than the aged or middle-sged ! 


Astey mind travelled over the only pleasaht j me, what good would my fanocence avail m6? 


prospect [ had to e_mtemplate, to wit, my own 
death—death of a broken heart—I saw myeelf 
laid oud, my beads crowed on my breast, white 
flowers strewed round me, eud. beheld George 
weeping over my bier—my innocence proved 
tov late 
| feit that I would be glad té die to achieve 
uch resulte. It almost invariably happened 
that when people were dead their memories were 
cleared—-at least, eo Tad read in books, I saw 
road but by death out of all my misfortunes, 
Coloue! Kant would not clear me; my father’s 
word went for nothing, and George had seen me 
with hie own eyesin Colonel Kant’s house. He 
wasted 20 otlier testimony—bhis own senses were 
affivient { 
oe id s low voice close to me. 


44 3S 
I had Aeard no footstep, and I opened my eyes 
aud found old Mre. Karslake’s nose within an 
inch of mine, Perhapaas I laid ao still shehad o 
vase id . I wae what I bad just been wish- 
uf IGA, 
‘On ie exclaimed, a littie startled, “ Are 
you bat 
¥ k you,” trying te: raise my head, 
util l! like Jead, and fell back almost of 
aown accord on the plilow. 
“ Where is George ?’’ I asked faintly, 
‘He aniled yesterday,” she answered, very 
‘Sailsd | where?” 


‘' For India, with the regiment.” 
I lay speechless for several raoments, and then 
ald,— 
How long have I been here {.” 
Five days to-day.” 

‘' Where bave they gone to?” 

“Bombay, and then Afghanistan, to the war, 
it was # sudden order—all the wives and children 
are left behind.” 

Feould not speak for some time, there was 
such a big lump in my throat, Mrs, Karslake 
went over'to the winduw and stood looking out, 

it was a grey, gusty day, I could see, and the 
wind was blowing the sand before it in clouds, 
Chere was net much outside to rivet her attention, 
and presently she moved round and was about to 
leave the room, but I beckoned ber, 

“Mrs. Earslake,” I said, in a low voice, “I 
suppuse George has told you about me?” 

‘* He has,” she returned sharply. 

Bat what he thinks is not true.” 

She looked ab me steadily and made no answer, 

“Tt is not, indeed,” I reiterated, earnesbly. 

“ Pray don’t excite yourself,” she said, coldly; 
‘ij cau do no good, I have formed my opinion ; 
we will net open thesubjec’. I know all ; never- | 

ialess, Lam George’s mother. His wishes, his 
good name, are of much accountin my sight. I 
will extead you the protection of my roof; you 
are my care——~” 

* And you ry jailer,” I said, bitterly. 

“As you please, I shall certainly do all that 
lies in my power to prevent your again straying 
from the path of virtue.” 

“{ have never left it, You have no right to 
aay eo. . 

*T)o nob iet us argue; it is bad for me, still 
worse for you, I shall do my best to do my duty 
by you. More no one could expect; in fact, not 
one in tea thousand would suffer you inside her 
doors. One word. Miranda does uot know— 
only I; we will never touch upon this most 
painful topic again, If you are better wo will go 
up to town the day after to-morrow. This house 
ia already let, and I have dismissed most of the 
servants, and all your things are already packed, 
The sooner we can leave the better. I do not 
wish to hurry you or agitate you, but I’m certain 
that you will see the propriety of leaving thie 
place and its associates behind as soon as it is 
poasible for you to move.” 

I was able to leave my bed the next day, and 
the following one the house and Sandgate. I 
felu quite woeden and apathetic, and cared not 
where I went. From no point did one Httle 


ceople are generally regretted | was wounded, or had been killed. And*upposiog 


he were to die, still holding such an opinion of 


what good would all the clearing up and justifi- 
cation in the world do me after that f 

We lived very quietly iu London. Miranda 
was in manner colder, more detestable, and more 
aggressive than eter, She hated me, and made 
no secret of her dislike; and why she hated me I 
could not discover, unless it was for-the fatal 
ae that I was youvger and better-locking 
than 

She had no other plea, for I always maintained 
a studiously courteous manner to her, and ehe 
was not in George’s secret, like her mother, 

I liked the old lady by far the beet of the two. 
Now that I came to know her I discovered that 
her haughty mien, and chilly manner, and’ 
piercing eye meant nothing. Her bark was 
worse than her bite; and Miranda's bite was 
serious, her bark {noffensive. 

. Miranda, f s00n discovered, to my great sur- 
prise, ruled her mother despotically, and was a 
selfish, conceited cold-hearted, imperious young 
woman. Mra. Karslake, I diseovered also, was in 
her own way very fond of George; and he, too, 
ruled her, and made her do as he pleased, notably 
with regard to me. This ws a link between us, 
a liok we never alluded to, but it was thore all 
the same. , 

I had noted her eager scahning of the mails in 
the papers, her trembling interest in the war 
telegrams--second only to mine—aud I surprised 
her in tears one day holding George's photo io 
her band, re 

We only saw one another as a rule at meals, I 
had a small sitting-room to myself, where I lived 
aloof, as if in afastness ; no one ever crossed my 
threshold. “fe 

Here [ sat and read; ahd worked and thought, 
and fretted away most of my looks, and cried til! 
my eyes became quite dim and painful. I had 
no cotamunication with the outer world; I dared 
not correspond with my cousins at the Castle, for 
had not George painted my character in sepia to 
my uncle? He, though a poor easy-going, broken- 
down gentleman, had ‘his own very strict notions 
of propriety ; he would not permit my cousins to 
have any farther dealings with me by letter or 
otherwise—of this I was confident. 

Mre, Karslake and Miranda lived nearly ag much 
| in seclusion as I did—at least Mrs. Karslake did. 

She was in no frame of mind to receive company 
| when her only son was away at the wars, carrying 
| his life in his hand, 

He wrote to her constanti!y—to me, of course, 
never-—-and she vouchsafed euch stray crumbs as 
that he was well aad liked the life of action. 
Each mail-day I looked and longed for the post, 
aud noted—not always, but every three or four 
weeks—a thin foreign letter, which Mra. Karelake 
pounced upon aad devoured greedily, 

I felt often inclined to tear it out of her hand, 
or to go down ov my krees and implore her to let 
me see it; but I kept my foolish impulses well 
down, and generally sat through the ordeal with 
an apathetic wooden face, as if the Indian mail] 
had no possible interest for me, 

One day, on one of thease very mornings, 
Miranda said, across the table to me, quite eud- 
denly,— 

“ How odd itis that George never writes to you, 
Ellen! Nover once have you had a line, and he 
is gone four months!” 

There was such an ill-natured glee about, the 
remark that made me feel as If she had just 
reached over and given me a slap in the face, 

“ Why is it?” she continued. 

‘* Have you not heard! Has your mother 
not veld you that your brother and I have quar- 
relled ?” 

“Still, you might write!" diplomatically, 

* No, there Is no occasion.” 

“ And is it a mere lover's quarrel!” she asked. 

“Fancy, snd only married a year!” 

“We won't talk about it, my dear,” inter- 
rupted her mother, very nervously, from behind 
the téa-urn, 

“But Ellen does not mind, and I want to 








glimpse of hope shine upon my datk future. 
{ bad nothing to look forward to but bad news, 
ihe probable prospect of Jearning that George 


know what George bas done, Is it his temper?” 


Why do you rake up the subject — h very an 
welcome one to me and to Kuen! Ic is no con- 
cern of yours remember,’ said her mother, 
steraly. ’ 

"To ie a concern of mine, when le say what 
has become of Mra. George Kurslake 
that he left the country without bidding her govd- 
bye, end thet they are dead cuts?” = 

* That's only the malicious query of some idle, 
gossiping acquaintance, They would not say that 
to me, and go I beg that you will not, refer to It 
again,” getting up to ring the bell. 

Miranda merely laughed, and shrugged her 
shoulders, and helped herself to jam. I sab by, 
red and white by turns, whilst the mother and 
daughter thus descended’ into the arenas, and 
fought a battle, or tourney, about me under my 


very eyes. Ra = 
I think Mrs. Karslake did nob hate me as 
much as she would have liked todo, I was far 
tore manageable than she ex quiet, 
very silent, no tronble in the house, taxed 
her powers of surveillance but little, 
I was never allowed to leave the houce alone, 
on foot or otherwise. She geser 
ne out with her in the brow in .the 
afternoon, and “how I hated daily 
airivg | “a4! Mike a 
As she shopped or paid visite I was left in the 


to keep au eye on me f 
All the wame, I had’ a téte d-téte, though a 
very short one, with my father at the off-window 
.of the carriage’ on one of these occasions,“ = ~ 
Just a few hurried sentences sufficed’ to‘ tell 


of the fate of hie precious proofs, 
Poor man ! This 


I knew that his illness was chronic aud hope- 
leas, and that he was nevertheless. trying to 
drown care amfd a series of the wildest orgies on 
the Continent. 7 

“Vil give him six months to live; and,*oh, 
Nellie! if he should die carrying his secret 
beyond the grave it will kill me!” 

hese were his last words, for I suppose he 
saw signs of my mother-in-law, and: he’ quickly 
withdrew and vanizhed. 

What a tedious, dreary winter and a 
miserable, wet spring that was that I spent in 
London’! 

At last lovg-looked-for April made its ap- 
pearance, and with it my son, the future heir 
to the honours and titles of the house of 
Karslake. 

His grandmother was enchanted with hin, 
and was very angry with me for saying that I 
had no idea that young babies were so ugly, 

She made such @ fuss about bim that any one 
would have supposed that he was her property, 
not mine, 

Once I was able to aszert myself. I took the 
law into my own hands, and kept bim in my own 
little ‘sitting-room, all to myself; whither his 
grandmamma would come humbly knocking for 
admittance, that she, too, might worship at my 
shrine—i.¢. the bassiaet. 

“T’m so glad it's a boy,” she said to me, con- 
fidentially. “I’m sure George ap pe geo 


‘You see, he was the last of the K and 


he thinks so much of the name.” 

Of this I was well aware, Was it nod solely 
on that account, because I had the honour of 
bearing it, that he had not flung me from his 
doors last year ? 

“We will cal! him George, of course. I see 
he is going to be a real Karsiake, Look at the 
shape of his hands!” exhibiting two little ting 
mites. 

The grandson developed new beauties day by. 
day to Mrs, Karslake and me. Now it was his 
toes, now his eyes, now his hair, which began to 








‘I told you, Miranda, when T brought Ellen 
here that there had beewm an uppleasantuess. 


be visibie to the naked eye, and was going, ob, 
joy ! to be dark, 


Is it true’ 
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Such a thing aa a fair Karslake had never been 
known, and if [ had introduced « son with light 
locks into the connection I would have been 
pes agp gt el wel 
family co ve m considered to 
poy Sm a most disappointing and dis- 
“noaal thing to be arranged was the chris 
next was the c - 
tening and the mame. George, of course ; that 
was understood ; but imagine poor Mrs. Kars- 
lake's horror when I announced that es she had 
chosen one name it was the least that she could 
do to allow me to-select another. I would call 
him Philip, after my father. 
Mrs. Karalake, who was.«' ing, baby in arms, 


actually, nipageced i to @ chair gasped, and 

then said, in @ sepulchral vol¢e,-— 

Bs: You don’t know what you are talking of, 
en,” 

“I do well,” I said, stoutly. “ My father, poor 
man! has suffered for a crime of wtiheh be laos 
innocent as that baby,” pointing to my offsp: ing. 
“It is the ouly mark of hee yon faithin bim 
i cau show him now. It will touch 
to hear his grandeon is named after him,” 

” eried my mother, “ ne 

‘* Then he shan’t be called George!" I said, 
“No! You may start, You chose that name, 
not I, I am very vexed with George ; I don’t 
know that I ever forgive him.” ‘ 

Now that I was well and strong, and had 
ectanlly oa own, I felt braver and bolder 


than I had done for many @ month, and I apoke 
out for onde, < 

Be poo tg eying Mra.“ tke,” Z c 
coming over and. yud on my property, 
“that T am as fan ial aby thowkbs or deed. 
that does not” ’s wife as—as this 


child,” being hard set for an illustration, * What 
I did I did to clear my father. I was nearly 
driven crazy between my duty to him and to 
George, 

" | Kant ia the guilty man. I know it; 
he even confessed as much to me. Then when I 
went to him and denouriced him, he threw the 
proofs of his guilt into the fire, and laughed fn 
uny face, and said he would ruin me as he had 
destroyed my mother, 

“She would not marry him. Did you_not 
know? My father’s trial and all the anziety 
killed her, irectly Colonel Kant was the 
cause of her death, He has been the cause of 
worse than death to me. | 

*Do you not think Ty.has been a slow living 
egony to me to live here, watched, despised, and 
on sufferance, supposed to be-—— No; we won't 
g° any farther ; it has nearly killed me. 

“TI have lost George—I’ve lost my friends, wy 
youth, for, though not twenty-one, I really feel 
very old, I’ve often—oh, so often |—wished that 
I were dead, for every way. I turned my life 
looked so black ; but it is better now,” snatching 
up the baby. “ He is too young to believe any- 
thing bad of his mother”—his age was six wee 
—“ and, at any rate, I am first with Aum.” 

Mrs, Karalake stared at me as I’ poured out 
these sentences In an impetuous torrent, as if she 
thought I had taken leave of my senses, 

Presently she got up, and said, — 

‘Ellen, I-don’t know what to say, or who to 
believe ; but George is never mistaken, On the 
other hand, I have never known your conduct to 
be anything but most correct. You are truthful, 
modest, and—well, I’m much fonder of you than 
you think, and I often wonder what George 
would say if he knew I made excuses for your 
folly. It was, as far a3 you were concerued, 
noshing but folly. Colonel Kant, every one 
knows, has ruined many @ home. You are really 
stiukingly beautiful, and being young — no 
mother———” 

‘“There, don’t Mrs, Karslake, don’t make more 
excuses for me; they are all nonsense, Youth 
and beauty had nothing to do with it, but crime 
and death. You have seen Colonel Kant. Pray, 
do you think so little of your own son as to 
suppose that he could rival him with any sane 
woman, Much lesewith me, his wife }”’ 

“Yes, true; there’s some sense. in what you 
say, George is.a very havdsome fellow,” she 


observed, with a glow of motherly aatisfaction ; 
“and, certainly, he was very}find of you, Ah, 





my dear, youshould never, even with the beat 
intentions, meddle with these bad men, and in 
these police affairs. See what bas come of it!” 
oe — “* George ms are as much 
separated as ifwo were dead. He gave me no 
chance, He believes the very worst of me. Oh, 
you cant think all the awful things he said! 
to be ng in my ears yet.’’ 
“You will make it up over the child, you will 


"No, we won't. I don’t think he will make 
the slightest difference. How can he? If you 
look at the matrer—at me, I should say, from the 
point of view with which Gaorge regards me-—-” 

"You are the mother of his heir.” 

“ People hate both their heirs and their heirs’ 
mothers very thoroughly sometimes, as J dare- 
say you know.” : 

Don’t be so bitter, Nellie”"—she had never 
called mo Nellie before—“it does not suit a 
young girl like you.” 

Then, how about Miranda?” I asked, quickly. 

I received no answer to thie, byt a most in- 
consequent remark fustead, 

“You know I telegraphed to George. I’m 
expecting « letter from him now every day. I 
wonder what he will say? A letter takes 
neatly five weeks from Cabul.” 

Whatever he did say I uever heard. {Mra, 
Karslake perused the epiatle slone, There wes 
no message for me. 





CHAPTER XXXLY. 

Tse christening was quiet and select, but the 
robes of George Philip would have become a 
pein. and his christening mug was of solid gold, 

held him at the font myself, and had my own 
way with the names; and after the ceremony, 
there being no déjeuner, his granny and I took 
him for his first drive in the Park, . 

There was 9 block at Hyde Park Corner, and 
in another brougham alongside of ours sat my 
grandmother, looking more fesvble and withered 
abd bent than I could have believed possible ; 
her only companion was @ supercilious-looking, 
pink-eyed poodle, who had the front seat all to 
himself, 

I was looking out'at her side; our faces wore 
quite close together, the windows down, and she 

me and stared. I ventured—and it 
was a lucky thonght—to hold up baby and show 


him to her in al! his bravery, and, to my delighted: 


surprise, she actually put out ber hand, and-said, 
“Come and see me, Ellen—come to-morrow,” 
and then there was a pluuge forward on the 
part of our horses, and we passed on—-the critical 
meeting was over, 

“That was Mrs. Dennis, was it not?” said 
my mother-in-law, ‘‘and the dear child has 
softened her heart, I'm sure—and no wonder ! 
Of course you will go and see her to-morrow, 
She may do a great deal for him; she is an 
immensely rich old woman-—her wealth ie quite 
fabulous. 

* So I have heard,” I said, 

“ But of late she has suddenly gone into retire- 
ment; they say her health isvery bad, She was 
a ‘wonderfully young-looking woman for her 
years. Sheis alder that Tam—a good deal.” 

Of course I availed myself of graudmarmma’s 
invitation, and was left at her famili:r door the 
next afternoon by my mother-in-law, who was 
most evxious to leave the baby as well, but I 
knew grandmamima better than she did and 
declined. Morris met me in the hall quite like 
an old friend, and, casting up eyes and handae, 
exclaimed,— 

** Laws! Migs Eilen, I hardly knew you, and 
I'm real glad to see you.’ You will find the 
mistress greatly broken-down and changed ; but, 
ay deary—deary me, that wae a terrible business 
about Mr, Bellamy!” 

At this I burst out laughiog—it was very 
seldom I laughed now. 

“And how you are changed!» I remember 
wel] your standing in there,” pointing to our 
mutual den, “aad: looking at yourself in the 
goss, and saying to me that you would be a 
beauty yet, and your words have come true—and 
who would have thought is!’ 








‘*You would not, at any rate, Morris; but I 
must be goiug upstairs.” 

“ Aud your husband, Miss Ellen, is an officer 
in the Hussars away at the wars! A young 
gentleman,” and she grinned, " and good lookivg ; 
very different to poor Mr. Bellamy. Laws!” as 
if struck by some poignant recollection, " how he 
did carry om, tobesure! And you havea baby— 
I can’t get over that, If your grandmamma lets 
bygones be bygones I must just go over and see 
it. I dared not otherwice ; she’s that suspicious, 
and she knows everything.” 

I wondered if she knew about George aod me, 
and Kant. 

“Now, I can't stay any longer, Morris, Let 
me go upstairs and see grandmsamma~a, for Mrs, 
Karslakewiil be returning.” 

I found my aged relative sitting in a deep 
chair in a dimly-lit room—the back drawing- 
room—evidently expecting me, She did not get 
up, nor even move, when I entered; but she 
adjusted her glasees and stared hard, and I 
found in my inmost heart I was still mortally 
afraid of her, and I was sorry I had come, 

* Well, Ellen, you see a great change in me. 
Come over and sit down there "pointing to 
2 low seat—‘*and I see o great change in you. 
You are certainly a most beautiful young 
woman.” 

I falt apologetic, and was suffused with deep 
blushee, I did not like auch broad compliments 


} even from an old lady. 


“You have all your career before you, and 
there is no greater power than beauty—use it 
well, I, on the other hand, am at the end of my 
little day, aud I wish I had used it better. f 
am dyiog by fuches of aa incurable disease ; 
by this time next year this place will know me 
ho wic I shall have passed into the great 
ailent Jand—but enough of this. I desire to 
see you, my only liviag kin, for the approach 
of death softens us all, I shall say nothing 
about the shock your running away gave me, and. 
the esclandre, which chiefly feil on me. You 
married since to please yourself, 1 hope you are 
happy ?” 

She looked at me so steadfastly that, in spite 
of myself, I had to look away—nay, I did 
worse, I covered my face with my bands, and 
burat into tears. 

* So that is it?” she said slowly. “And what 
is the cause of ‘the little rift?’ Does he drink, 
or flirt, or gamble? Has he a temper, or iz ft 
you? Sure Elleu tt ie not you?” 

“Jt ia I, or rather, it is all because of my 
father, grandmamma,” speaking in a sudden 
burst of frankness. “I have always been ter- 
ribly afraid of you, but I am not so now. You 
are my father’s mother—I am a mother myself 
—I wish to spesk for him. He was innocent, 
and--oh! prepare for some strange news—lo ia 
alive! He is in England! He may be in 
London new |” 

** Wherei” 

“1 do not know. I saw him not long ago in 
the street, It was all through trying to help 
him that I have got into such terrible trouble 
with my husband. He—he left me for India, 
without one word of good-bye. He has taken 
no notice of the child. He is so angry with 
me that be will never forgive me!” 

* And you say that Philip fs alive!” she in- 


terrepted. “I must sec him egain—even him! 
But he is my only son, Poor Pailip! Whata 
lifa |? 


“You may say #0; eepecialiy as he was, and 
is, av innocent of tha) crime as you are, I know 
all about it, grandmamma,” bringing my char 
nearer, and laying my hand on hers, ‘If you 
will listen to me I will tell you the whole story 
—<uay, two, his and miue.” ; 

“Yes, wy dear, I'll listen,” she said, leaning 
back, and closing ber eyes. 

Fancy grandmamma callivpg me my dea 
Times were changed indeed | 

I began at the very beginning, and, as clearly 
and fully ag I conld, gave her an outlive of my 
visit to the eastie, my visit to the graveyard, and 
the bog, my acquaintance with Tom Keily, with 
George,’ my ‘marrisge, sad finally, my awful 
experiences at Sandgate. " 

All the while, as TI waxed more excited, more 
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“My FATHER DID NOT DIZ; HIS DEATH WAS REPORTED BY MISTAKE,” I SAID, AS CALMLY AS POSSIBLE, 


eager, more rapid in my flow of words, my 
listener never made even an ejaculation, merely 
shook her head, vr nodded it, or opened her 
eyes widely, when i told her something very 
startling, 

At last I ended, lamely enongh, with a protes- 
tation of my father’s innocence, and zhe finally 
opened her eyes and looked at me keenly, and 


_— 

Ellen, you are @ good, faithful girl. I belleve 
all you tell me, Your words have the stamp of 
truth, Yes, I go farther, I believe in Phillp too. 
Had you not been very certain of his innocence 
you would never have risked your all, as you have 
done, poor child, and lost, I am a changed, a 
stricken old woman; the pomps and vanities of 
this world have fallen away from me, and many 
friends, and I now turn at last to my own, my 
flesh and blood..-1 often meant to write to you, 
often, but pride heid back my pen, And yester- 
day, when you saw me, and looked so proud, and 
yet so frightened, with your baby at the window, 
i was glad pride let me speak. I must see much 
ofyou. Why should you not come here, I believe 
in you! I am your grandmother, who reared 
you—not very kindly. Live with me for the short 
remainder of my days!” 

1 dared not, and said 20, Was I not bound 
over hand and foot, and delivered to my mother- 
in-law, and she was a slave to She child ? 

“ Well, it’s hard, very, Why should he tyran- 
nise over you—you are independent }’ 

But I was not: I had not one shilling in the 
world of my own. It galled me to eat Mra. Kars- 
lake’s bread, live in her house, drive in her car- 
riages ; but where else could I have gone } 

i had not bought a single new dress or bonnet 
all the months I had been with her. She had 
made some casual remark about -this, and said 
that George said I was to have everything I 
wanted, and I had fiercely repiied that “ I wanted 
nothing,” 

Grandmamma recollected herself, and sald,— 

“Oh, I forgot ! you have no pin money |” 

 'Yos, I have, but i shall never touch it.” 





‘*We are proud. I see,” smiling, *‘ the Deane 
pride, Well, you are my heirees, when all is said 
and done. If Philip returns J shall provide for 
him too; but to-morrow I shall pay five 
hundred pounds Into Coutts’ bank for you. A 
young married woman, even on the beet of terms 
with her husband, feels all the pleasanter for a 
little loose cash ; and get yourself a new bonnet, 
may dear,” looking disapprovingly at my head 


gear. 

"It is my best, grandmamma ; don’t you like 
x h No.” 

“I Went to baby’s christening in {b yesterday | 
We went for a little drive afterwards, and that is 
how we met you, you see,” 

* And pray what did you call the child!” 

* George Philip.” 

“Ab! I'm piad to see you have the courage 
of your opinions ; but what will your husband 


y 

“T really don’t know. It is my own opinion, 
in spite of Mrs, Karslake, that his son and heir is 
a very unpleasant surprise,” 

“Nonsense! An heir is always welcome to a 
title and a large property.” 

** Tt depends upon who ia the heir’s mother, 
At present George detesis me, He told me so, 
and I see no way of ever disabusing bis mind of 


| ite prejudice,’ 


All In good time ; right will come at last.” 

“T used tothink so, But look at my father; 
he has been waiting for right for twenty-one 
yeara |” I said, dismally. 

‘“T shall put the matter in detective hands 
once more. Oh! why was! not referred to by 
you and your father; foolish amateurs, who 
walked into the very lion’s den. If I had had 
that book and put it into proper hands all would 
have been well now, ‘There is 9 ring—a 
carriage at the door, It’s your mother-in-law, 
Of course I won’s see her. I see no one, Give her 
my compliments though ; tell her my health is 
wretched, and say that she must spare you to me 
often—often. Stoop downsand kiss me, Nellie, 





Dear me ; what a nice, cool fresh young face! 
Surely if George K was to see ib now he 
would uever harbour one suspicious thought. 
Tell me honestly, Nellie, was it an arritre pensée 
of him that made you so cruelly jilt Mr. 
Bellamy !” 

“No, grandmamma |” I cried, eagerly ; “no, 
indeed, In those days George and I detested 
each other, He thought me a horrid girl, but I 
would rather he thought that than what he 
thinks now |” Sas 

“There, there, run away. I don’t believe it’s 
as bad as you fancy. Don’t keep Mrs, 
waiting, and come back to me very soon-—to-mor- 
row if you can! ” 

(To be continued.) 








Exwavstiva experfments on vegetation of 
various sorts have shown that the degree of 
mointure required varies considerably at different 
stagee of the growth and development of plants. 
It is curious to note how nature provides for this 
moisture abd the proper seasons, More water is 
required when the first leaves are coming out 
This period generally occurs when the ground is 
very wed from the spring snows and rains, After 
the leaves are out less moisture is needed anti? 
the blossoming season, then a great deal is re- 
quired, The best fruit develops when the ground 
and atmosphere are comparatively dry. Oonstan’ 
moieture is not desirable, as “it Is thought to 
impair the keeping qualities of fruit, especially if 
accompanied by a high degree of heat, A very wet 
season favours quantity in fruit, while a tolerably 
dry one gives much finer quality. It is a well 
understood fact that potatoes grown in very 
wet seasons are much lese desirable in flavour and 
quality than when ihe soil is fairly lightand dry. 
During the past sgason great difficulty has been 
experienced in keeping fruit, on account of the 
amount of moleture and the high teroperature of 
@ portion of the summer. 
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LORD KINGSLEY DOUBTED NO LONGER, THIS WAS, INDEED, HIS PROTHER’S WIDOW, 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


10h 
OHAPTER 1X. 


Tex stood together in the sweet August 
evening ; but the beauty of their surroundings 
was utterly lost upon them. For the first time 
in her life Viola Orme felt something akin to fear 
asshe gazed on the angry face of her companion, 
while Will’s expression was one of vindictive 


fury. 
He had no love for this beautiful girl, but he 
had made up his mind to marry her. William 
Thorndale hated poverty. 

Lord Kingsley had promised to settle an 
ample income orm him, and pay his debts the day 
he married Viola, and, though the promise had 
not been referred to of late, the Marquis was a 
man of his word. 

Quite apart from Will's desire for wealth was 
another motive for wanting to be Viola’s husband. 
He was clearly conscious she was made of nobler 
stuff than he. He wanted to be her master, to 
have the power to order her life, 

“i am waiting for your answer,” he said, in 
tones of repressed fury. “You know perfectly 
this is no new idea. For weeks past you have 
tacitly accepted my attentions. Why have you 
given m6 encouragement if you meant to throw 
me over like this ?”’ 

“I never encouraged you,” cried the girl, 
bitterly ; “of course I know our relations would 
like ne to be married, but I—I would sooner 
starve than be your wife, and I have been trying 
for weeks to let you see that I should never con- 
sent to the family arrangement.” 

"You are frank, I must eay.” 

She looked at. him gently, almost imploringly, 
and he could nob meet the gaze of her clear 
eyes; but give him the rea! reason for her re- 
fueal she dared not, lest he should vent his anger 
on Janet Ingleby, if that poor girl were alive 
and in his power, 


Viola Orme knew the truth now. Maternal 











uasion, the influence of all her little world 

ught to bear on her, might have led her to 
marry Will perhaps, but for the visit of the sad- 
faced girl who loved him, and had begged her 
rival to give him back to her. 

“I am walting for your answer,” repeated 
Thorndale; “ perhaps,” with a sneer, * you have 
formed another attachment, You may have given 
the love you refuse me to some son of the people 


“whom Phew dare not present to your friends. As 


Aunt Jessy reminds me often, you are a modern 
girl, and such break down all barriers which 
stand betwoén them and their fancy.” 

“How dare you Insult mef” cried Viola, 
stung to passionate indignation, “Oh! if my 
uncle were only here!” 

“He is expected next week,” said Will, 
mockingly; “ you can make what complaints you 
please to him then, but it will be too late.” 

“Tt can never be too late,” said Viola, scorn- 
fully. “Mr, Thorndale, please stand aside and 
let me pass, I wish to rejoin my friends; this in- 
terview has lasted too long already.” 

While they spoke Thorndale had been stand- 
ing eo as to cut off her retreat. They were at the 
top of a very steep hill, the summit was narrow, 
and bordered on one side by an almost perpen- 
dicular cliff, over which you looked down upon 
the valley and the sparkling water. 

The only possible way for Viola to return to 
the picnic party was the patu by which she bad 
come, and knowing this, Thorndale had pur- 
porely stood so as to cut off the approach to it, 
He swung round with a mocking laugh. 

“You can go now; and let me tell you one 
thing, young lady, you'll marry me before this 
month is out, and be very much obliged to me 
for my generosity in overlooking the hard things 
you have said to me to-night.” 

* Never |” 

Without another word she turned to deecend 
the hill It was terribly steep; but Viola was 
sure-footed, and had scaled more than one Swiss 
mountain. On and on she hurried, for she felt 
that it must be getting late, and her aunt might 





be anxious about her. Panting and breathless 
she reached the spot where they had had ies 
Not a trace of the others was to be seen. 

“ They have gone on,” she thought to herself ; 
“well, itis onlya mile te the station, and I 
shall soon be there.” 

She was more tired than she had ever beev in 
her life. Scenes such as the one she had just 
gone through are more exhausting than any 
amount of bodily fatigue ; but she hurried on. 
She wondered, In a vague sort of ‘way, what her 
aunt would say to her flushed face and other 
evidences of haste. 

She longed, as she had never done before, for 
her mother. Her mother might not agree with 
her decision ; but she would understand that it 
was sincere. Aunt Jessy’s sympathy would be 
all with William, and she would try again and 
again to make her niece change her mind, that 
was the difference betweeo the two women, 
Lady Kingsley, the weaker of the two, worried 
until she got a thing, but her widowed sister, 
though of a stronger will, knew "how to bow to 
the inevitable, 

Ab last the station came in sight, a little rural 
affair, hardly deserving the name, No one stood 
at the door looking out for the late comer, and 
the door itself was closed. Viola pushed it 
open. She was eo tired now, she longed to 
throw herself into a chair and rest, no matter 
the consequences, She felt if her aunt spoke 
one word of blame she should burst into tears 
before everyone. 

There was not as trace of her friends in the 
waiting-room or on the platform. Viola was 
growing strangely alarmed, when ber eyes almoat 
aceldentally caught sightof the clock in the book- 
ing-office; its hands pointed to eight o'clock. 
Her heart almost stood still with terror. They 
had all gone, and left her alone in this de- 
serted place—no, worse than slone--for William 
Thorndale was, no doubt, waiting somewhere 
about to mock at her despair, 

She called a porter, the only one at the little 
station, He had been diligently turning out tle 
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solitary lamp cn the platform, and came at ! there's no trap of any sort to be hired at River- | dear to her, but Viola had a mother of her own, 
once, | side; bat Sir Henry's got horses and carriages of | and had never, io any sense, been Lady Kingsley’s 
charge ; hence Will had far distanced her in her 


‘fa there uo other up-train to-night?” all sorts in his stables. I’ve been a thinking that 

‘*Taere's no train out of this station, mise, till | if you went to him, seeing he knows your uncle, 
seven o'clock to-morrow morning.” he might ba willing to drive you home, With 

In a few words Viola confided her predicament } his fleet horses you’d do the distance in under 
to him, Sh» had just missed the- last train, aud | three hours ; and Lord Kingsley ‘ld, maybe, put 
her friends had started without her, | up both horse and man till the morning,’ 

‘T mind there was a youag lady seemed a bit It seemed to Viola that the humble porter, in 
put out,” said the man, kindly, “she wanted to | his corduroy suit, was a veritable angel, He 
atay behind and wait for geome ove ; but the lady | went on to say he could leave the station now, 
who seemed raanaging things said it waa all right. | and would show her the way to Marchment Hall 
The friend bad her cousin with her, and 1 was | with pleasure. 
easier for two people to hires trap than for twenty- * Lady Marchment is an American, miss ; she’s 
eight.” not long come home a bride,” he volunteered, as 

Thea Lady Kingsley knew of Will's scheme, | they etarted. 

Kuew that he had meant to take Viola to some It was not far; indeed the lodge-gates were 
lonely spot and propose to her, making her lose | almost a stone’s throw from the station. The 
the train by his delay. Oh, the thought that ber | butler cast dismay into Viola’s heart by saying 
aunt, whom she dearly loved, had plotted against | that Sir Henry was away, and Lady Marchment 
her, was awful | at dinner, 

Of course she understood Will’s taunt now, “Bag har to see me,” pleaded Viola; “it isa 
that she would marry him before the month was | matter of life and death. I entreat you to tell 
out, and be very grateful to him for looking over | your mistress that Lady Viola Orme, Lord Kings- 
her present rejection, He thought that if the | ley’s niece, urgently desires a few moments con- 
world belisved she had “got left behind” with | vereation with her,” 
him on purpose she could never hold up her The porter had disappeared, the richer by two 
head again unless she became his wife, He | golden eovereigns from Viola’s purse, and an un- 
thought no doubt his aunt would take care to | dying gratitude she would never forget. 
represen) that it was an arranged affair. Perhaps Lady Marchment liked the Idea of a 

Viola’s head ached intolerably, and yot her | break to the monotony of her evening; perhaps 
grief hardly equalled her anger, she was really too kind to leave such an urgent 

‘Jy there any vehicle to be hired here,” she | request ungranted, for she left her dinner and 
asked, anxiously, ‘‘ to drive me to Kingsley Abbey?! | came into the pretty little room where the butler 
My mother, Lady Ashlyn, would gladly pay any: | had shown Viola, 
one twenty pounds if they would take me safe Oue look at the girl's face, and the pretty 
home,” Aweriran put her arms round her. 

The porter shook his head, * My dear, what is it? You are looking terrible, 

‘You see, miss, there’s a flower show in a vil- | Do tell me what I can do for you!” 
lage eight miles off, and sports, and everyone | And Viola told the whole story. She felt ib 
here that has a trap of any sort has just gone off | was no case for half confidences, She gave Lady 
to it.” Marchment a piain, unvarnished statement, If 

Heturned away, Asimple, kiud-hearted man, | she could not get back to Kingsley Abbey that 
de could not bear to see the look of stony despair | night a scandal would rest for ever on her name ; 
which had crept into the girl’: faca, a scandal which she would bear to her grave, 

It was not a good moment for William Thorn- | rather than marry William Thorndale, 

Jale to join her. He walked up to her side, and “ He must be a cur!” said the American girl, 
putone hand on her arm ; but she shook it off | scornfully. ‘' Now, Lady Viola, be easy. I will 
indignantly. | give orders for the fastest borse in the atable to 

“Don’t touch me. I feel as if I could kill | be harnessed at once; and I will send my: own 
you!” | maid with you to Kingsley Abbey, I cannot come 

He laughed. with you myself, for I expect my husband home 

“You had better aot get on your high stilts, | to-night. Now, it will take a few minutes for 
Viola,” he answered, mockingly," for you are in | them to put to, aad you had better come with 
my power, Unless yon go back to the Abbey as | me to the dining-room and have some food ; you 
my wife you will find a very cold reception | will never stand # long drive without it,” 
accorded you.” | “ Lady Marchment, don’t know how to thank 

“ Mother will understand.” you!” 

“T know of no woman more averse to scandal ** Don’t try,” said the other, gently. ‘‘I am 
than Lady Ashlyn. She, at least, will bs on my | afraid I must get your aunt to put up the. horse, 
side. Come Vi,” and his voice grew pereuasive, | groom and my maid, for it would be hard on the 
‘let me take you to the village inu. I have | first to come back to-night ; but they might start 
already engaged rooms there, then as soon as | very early to-morrow.” 
possible we will be married by special license.” | 

** Never!” repeated the girl, firmly, ‘I hate | maid: I am mot afraid,” 
ond distrust you now ten times more than I did | ‘ My dear, you are a novice in worldly wisdom, 
before, Even if I knew that every door in Don’t you see that my maid wili be invaluable ? 

sondon would ba closed to meas Vicla Orme I | She can spread the true story of to-night’s work 

vuld never ba your wife.” in the servants’ hall at the Abbey 1” 

He shrugged his shoulders, It was like a dream. By half-past. eight the 

“Tl leave you for half-an-hour and be beck | carriage was round, a very small basket affafr, 
when { think you'll have come to your senses, | chosen for its lightness ; Lady Viola sat by the 
it’ no use making a fase, Viola; the thing’s got | groom, the maid opposite, Lady Marchment lent 
to be done, You must marry me or commit social | her new friend a heavy, fur-lined cloak of her 














suicide.” own, for the night air might be chilly ; she stood 
He wae gone, | on the terraca-steps till the carriage was out of 
Viola, in dismay, noticed that the porter was | sight, 


evidently preparing to shut up the station forihe {| “If you'll take my advice, my lady,” said the 
night. What would become of her ?Go to the | maid, respectfully, to Viola, “ you'll try to sleep; 
village inn, to the rooms engaged by Will, she | you’re looking just worn ou’, and we'vea long 
would not.” ‘| drive before us.” 

Suddenly the porter came up toher, Hermust| Viola thankfully leant back, while the woman 
have been turning things over in his mind and | heaped the rugs over her; then, the cool evening 
have possessed, moreover, a broader intellect ‘hau | alr fanning her hob cheeks, at last she fell asleep. 
comes to the lot of many rustics. Nature had not fitted Lady Kingsley for the 

‘You said you wanted to go to Kingsley part of a conspirator; and, though moat anxious 
Abbey, mies; maybe you ure a friend of the to do her best for Will, she did not enter into his 
Marquis ? plans with the zest a more manouvring woman 

“T am his niece,” } would have done, 

* Well, miss, our Squire, Sir Henry March- She loved Will passionately ; he represented, 


ment, knows Lord Kingsley. The Marquis stayed to her, a sort of vicarious motherhood. She was 
with him last year for the shooting. It’s certain | made to love all young creatures; and Viola was 


“ But, indeed, I need not deprive you of your |: 


aunt's heart, and the Countess was ready to 
sacrifice her niece to him. 
ee 
debt, t he loved Viola 

to marry her ; a Syne need be no impedimen: 


promised 

hia marriage, but the delay was injurious both to 
his spirits and his prospects, Viola , with 
him as a cab plays with a mouse, an credit- 
ors were growing impatient, All he asked was a 
fair field to plead his own cause, then, if Viola 
refused him, be would go away and enlist, or do 
any ang to hide his m and zhame, 
at of course findin programme did not 
shock Lady re | ventured farther; and 

at last he made bis desire plain. : 
Vicla waa echeanea Brome rather than any 
shadow should falion Her name she would marry 
him at once, and so ‘he unfolded his plan and— 
after much difficulty, got hts aunt’s consent to It, 
But when the rest. of the party reached River- 
side station and theré was no sign of Viola or her 


lover (#) Lady Kingsley felt a of remoree, 
and instead of (ae Will haa intended her) biuting 
that the delay arranged thing and that the 


couple had meant’ to be left bebind, she-only said 
quietly that no doubt Will would drive Viola 
home, and that at any rate it was better to go 
on, aa, though two people might find a convey- 
ance, there might be a. derable difficulty in 
healing a sufficient nuwber of ear:ipges for their 


But as she drew near her own house Lady 
Kingsley’s heart sauk, “ How was she to tell her 
sister 7’ 


She was positively frightened when the —_- 
passed through the Abbey gates, What wou 
Viola’s mother say to her w. she found her 
child had been left behind } 

It was by this time late; the train had simply 
crawled along, and so was considerably behind 
time, and the Marchioness had instructed her 
coachman to drive slowly, so that instead of 
reaching the Abbey at nine, it wanted but a few 
minntes to ten. 4 

“ Where is my slater she asked quickly ‘of the 
butler. 

“Lady Ashlyn has retired, my lady. Her 
head became more painful, and ehe thought rest 
better for it.” : 

It was a respite, and the Marchioness felt 

kful 


*‘Mr, Thorndale and Lady Viola Orme will not 
be home. to-night,” she said, firmly, “ They 
migsed the train, and there is no other out of 
Riverside till morning. Be very careful that no 
hint of this reaches wy sister, it would distress 
her terribly.” 

The butler bowed respectfully, but the order 
amezed him all the same. S 

“There isa telegram for you, my lady,” he re- 
marked, as the Marchioness sat down to supper, 
for which she had no appetite, “It came this 
afternoon.” 

She opened it impatiently, and started, for the 
sender waa her husband. 


‘Home to-night last train, Don’t send 
carriage, can take station fly.—Kiyastay.” 


The unhappy woman shuddered ; for the first 
time in her life she felt afraid to meet her 
husband, 

‘Lord Kingsley will be here to-night,” she 
told the servant, “ by the last train. How soon 
could he reach the Abbey ?” 

* He might have been here by now, my lady, if 
the train were punctual.” 3 

“ Hark, I hear wheels.” 

She left her untasted supper and went out Into 
the hall. Nearerand nearer came the sound; the 
butler flung the big doors open at a glance from 
her, and she went out on to the steps. ; 

“Why, my. dear,” was Lord Kingeloy'’s 
greeting, “how cold you are! You are shivering 
from head to foot. I see (glancing at her morn- 
ing drees) the picnic has come off. Was ft s 





succes: {| I wish I had been at home fn time for 
it,” , 
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She managed to escape an answer, Lord} 


Kingsley went up to his dressing-room te get rid 
of the dust of travel, but in ten minutes he was 
back and seated at supper with his wife. 


Reo renting radian aaron aed 
morning, and would not 
come to the pionie,” 


“And Viola——and Wilt” he brought out 
the last name after a perceptible pause, » 

‘Oh, Ronald! J hardly dare to'tell you. She 
was with Will, and they lost the train ; it was 
che last from Riverside to-night.” 

A dead silence, a silence that could be felt ; 
thea the Marquis turned to his wife, and said, 
indignantly,—- ; iit ‘ 

‘*Do you mean that you left her there; that 
you, a woman of the world, |] how keen 
the voice of scandal is to seize’ on slightest 
deviation from the beaten track, permi! a 
young and beautiful girl to remain a night alone 
at an obscure sera! me oc OS 

‘‘ What cowd I do?’ she 
not make the train wait,’? x 

“ You should have waited yourself, and néver 
nave left Viola alone. Under your cliay ; 


she would have been safe, or you: have 
ordered @ apecial train. Heaven knowe I would 
have paid for it gladly,” as: 


“But as they are to be married it hardly 
matters,” urged the Countess’ ~~ 

“They ‘are not going to be married, and if 

_ shey were, it would matter all the more, People 

William because 


might dare to say Viola accepted 
she had to her bame at any cost. Jessy, 
I don"t think that to bee dying day I shal! ever 
be able ‘to forgive a night's work.” 

He glanced at the clock—it' was past eleven— 
and ‘Reavily, 


“It’s too late now.” If I startéd thie instant 
T couldn’} get to Riverside til! after two ; be- 
sides, the men tre in bed, and {t would take 
ages to get a horse harnessed,” 

Indeed’ you: take too hard a view of this,” 
pleaded his wife,’ “ Will loves Viola dearly, 
and this was just'a little ruse to punish her for 
putting him off with excuses.” 

‘4 ruse!’ Lord Kingsley’s tone was terrible; 
‘do you mean this infernal business was actually 
planned }”"* 

Thé Marchioness was spared an answer. At 
that moment the front bell pealed forth such a 
summons that both she and ber husband started 
to their feet. 

“Tp is Viola!” he said, thankfully, “She has 
found a way of excape after all,” - 

He went out intothe hall, followed by his 
wife, The butler had already opened ft, and in 
the faint moonlight they could discern a small 
basket carriage, from whick a woman slowly 
descended. She was of middle age, and looked 
the pleture of a confidential maid, 

. My mistress, Lady Marchment, desires her 
compliments, my lady,” she said to the amazed 
Marchioness, “and she hag sent Lady Viola 
Orme home. She would glady have kept her 
for the-night, bat thought you might be uneasy 
at her absence,” 


Pas 5 


a 


' CHAPTER X, 


_ Lorp Kitnestgy-was accounted’ a. proud man, 
cut it Lady Marchment’s maid had been of his 
own degree, and an invited guest, he could not 
have oneeee her and welcomed her more 
warmly, 

“ May Heaven bless your mistress!” he said, 
alcost solemnly, ‘*and yourself for your share 
ic her kindness,” 

The maid hesitated just one {nstant. 

_ “Tam afratd the shock and agitation have 
Leen too much for the poor young lady, my 
Lord ; she’s fainted clean away, and I fear she 
will have to be carried into the house.” 

Lord Kingsley took his niece in his own arms 
and bore her into the library, where the houre- 
keeper hand Sanders (Lady Marchment’s maid) 
did their utmost to restore her, The Marchioness 
stood a little apart with a world of sadness on. 


argued, "T could | 


Something in her expression touched Lord 
Kiogeley’s heart. He went-up to her gently and 
_ took her hand ; the room was so large that those 


. | gathered round Viola’s sofa could not overhear 


“ Jessy, my poor girl be comforted.” 

She a die Aa rind head 'to foot. 

“You aid you would never forgive me, 
Ronald.” we 


get , 

“Te mischief had really been done, and 
Viola bound for life to a loveless marriage, I 
don’t think [ ever could have forgiven you, Jessy; 
but, thanks to Lady Marchment’s kindness, 
this night’s work will leave no bitter: traces on 
Viola’s life, Try and rouse yourself, my dear; it 
would ‘be as well if you wrote a few notes to the 
chief people who were at this unlucky picnic, 
juat mentioning that our niece reached home 
safeiy ab eleven o'clock: In Lady Marchment’s 

“But,” said his wife, sadly, “if Viola dies, I 
ehall have killed her.” 

"IT hope she won’t die,” said the Marquis, 
cheerfully ; “and, Jessy, dear, let. us both leave 
match- séverely alone for the future.” 

Presentiy the effurta of those who ministered 
~ Viola were effectual, She sat up and opened 

eyes, 

As they rested on one familiar object after 
another she clasped her hands in an ecstazy of 
joy. 

“Ob, is it really trae! Am I safe at the 
Abbey ; was it all a dreadful dream ?” 

Lord Kingsley bent over her tenderly, 

nibs - nase at te ae oe trouble 
your about w. pen see 
You were not to blame, and no shadow of reproac 
can rest on you,” 

When Viola bad to bed and Sanders was 
enjoying the hospitality. of the servants’ hall 
Lord and Lady Kingsley sat on alone, It was 
long past m ht, but both had much to think 
of, For some time there was silence, then the 
wife eaid, wistfully; 
cant suppose you are very angry with © poor 

i , . 

** Angry ia bardly the ‘word,: Iam. shocked 
and disappointed in him beyond measure,” 

* But you won’t send him away?” she pleaded, 
“Tam so fond of him, and be has no home but 
ours ; besides, I should. misa him terribly if he 
pr pai de you leave me so 
m ” 


“That. is over, Jessy, The absences of mine 
you have thought so strange are ended now. I 
shall not leave you again.” 

* Ronald,” she implored, “tell me why you 
have been so strange and unlike yourself in the 
last two months.” 

"I cannot tell you more than that a heavy 
trouble threatened us.” 

‘‘ And have you averted it}” 

“Yes; uo I mean circumstances have 
cha #0 much that I am not sure this trouble 
will be an unmixed evil, when—I should say if 
—it comes,” 

And he eponar what he said, The insight 
none obtained into Will ie vlght b character 
of late, and especially on this 6, had. almost 
brought him to hope that his brother Jack’s 
child might yet be discovered. Even a youth 
bred in poverty and obscurity might have a 
nobler character than the young man he had 
brought up as his own son, 

"Shall you tell Elisabeth about—about to- 
night?” asked the Marchioness eagerly. 

“*T must tell her that Viola lost the train;and 
we owe her safe return to a stranger's kindness, 
but I shall not mention your share in the matter 
—or William’s.” 

* And you will be kind to him when he comes 
home! Be generous and forgive.” 

Lord Kingsley winced, 

“T hope I am not ungenerous, Jessy, but [ shall 

never feel towards William as I did before. You 
can hardly expect it.” 
The first thing Lord Kingsley saw whea he 
came down the next morning was Viola on the 
lawn gatheriug some rich late roses from her 
favourite tree, He joined her at once, 





her face, 


"Tam delighted to see you out, Do you feel 


‘quite well after—after o!l the worry yesterday !’ 

“Tam quite well. Unele, need my mother 
koow ‘the truth! it would grieve her terribly. 
You know she has always liked William.” 

Viola got out the last name by an effort, Lord 
Kingsley was thankful she made no allusion ’to 
‘his wife’s share in her sufferings. 

“No, I. will see to that. Vi, I wantto say 
one or two things to you. Of course after what 
has happened: Williguy can’t etay here ; he must 
leave the Abbey, at any rate while you are here ; 
but should you think me unfeelivg and wantin 
in affection for you if, 1 do not east him 
utterly? You see he is the last of my name, and 
his is a weak character ; if I turn him out into 
the world to shift for himvelf hemuy go to ruin 


tiemndis o rather. you er ane Will any 
iffe on my account, only——" 
Don't be afraid dear. Speak out freely.” 
“Then I will tell you. tage os acre 
make mother and aunt Jesy un d that 
there ia not, acd that there never can be, any en- 
gagement betwees me and Will? I should be 
quite happy if you would do this.” 

‘Vi see to it, Where do you think I have 
been lately, Vii” anxious to change the subject; 
“on @ flying visit to your godfather.” 

“TY wish fe were . anid Viola. ‘‘ He is 
such # kind old man, and he leads such a terribly 
lonely life among his books and experiments.” 

“ He has a new experiment now, a human one, 
Grey has actually set up a secretary, whom he 
seems to treat like an adopted son.” 

"Ts he nice }” 

“ My dear girl, I did not taste him.” 

* But you know what I mean,’’ she protested. 

"Well, then, he is very ‘nice,’ he is good- 
looking, pleasant-spoken, and is evidently clever. 
He seems simply devoted to Grey.” 

* Perhaps my godfather will bring him here 
some Cay, and I shall see him.” , 

“ He'll never come here,” said Lord Kiogsley, 
lightly. . Your auat would havea fit. He's not 
a gentleman,” 

“Not a gentleman,” she retorted. “ Why you 
have just eald Mr. Grey treated him like on 
adopted son, and that he had pleasant manners,” 

“ And both statements were true ; but the fact 
remains that his father serves in a grocer’s shop, 
and would have liked Ronald also to don a white 
apron and stand behind « counter,” 

Viola looked up {nquiringly. 

* Does honest work make s man less of a gentle- 
man?” 

‘“*No, If Grey himself (I can’t think of 
another example) lost . is money and took to earn 
hia living by measuring out pounds cf tea and 
sugar he would be juatas much a gentleman ; bub 
given a man who began life aso little errand boy, 
and reached his high-water mark of prosperity 
when allowed to sell the things he formerly only 
carried, why then, Viola, I don't think there 
would be much chance of his being a gentleman. 
This young Thorn is the eldest of a large family, 
and his mother set her heart on his being genteel, 
so she got him a clerkship when he left school ; 
that’s his story,” 

But Viola’s interest fn the young man had 
flown. 

“JT understand, A kind of show Board-schoo! 
pupil, whom a litte learning has made conceited 
and affected. I wonder my godfather can bear 
such a creature about him.” 

Footsteps on the soft green gward. Lady 
Kingsley was coming towards them. The Marquis 
strolled on; he felt his wife and Viola had 
better mee@ first aloue. 

“ You must forgive me, dear,” said Aunt Jesey, 
*T see now I tried to do youw/agreat wrong. Try 
and forget my unkindness, Vi, and I wil! promise 
faithfully never to try hmaking for you again, 
even if you become au ol maid,” 

Viola kissed her fondly. 

“We will never speak of it again; and, Aunt 
Jessy,” in a lighter tone, ‘Iam nota bit afraid 
of being an old maid. When does one begin?” 
Lady Kingeley laughed ; she really could not 
help it. That laugh broke down the last shadow 
of embarrassment between them, and they went 





fio breakfast smiling. 


a Ande then it would wer § faultit. No, nucle, 
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The Countess of Ashlyn never knew the true | ner, indignantly, ‘‘ two thousand pounds would 


story of that picnic. She wondered very much 
at Will's absence when her brother in-law gave 
her a private hint his nephew was in decided 
pecunlary difficulties. 

‘In fact, Elizabeth,” concluded the Marquis, 
“for the present things are so “bad with him I 
should be very sorry if .Viola had fallen in with 
that old scheme of mine.” : 

The Abbey was filled with guests, and every- 
oue was curious at the absence of its heir,. Lord 
Kingeley gave the same explanation to all in- 
quiries, Will had gone abroad for a long sketch- 
ing tour, and he did not expect him home till 
October. No one felt quite satisfied with the 
explanation, since Will Thorndale was a first-rate 
shot, and. had never been seen with a pencil in 
his hand ; but the Marquis was not a man easy 
to croas-question, so the matter dropped, 

No one suspected the truth. The day after 
that ill-fated picnic the Marquis had telegraphed 
to William at his club,— 

“Must see you at once, but not here, Any 
appointment you make for the Station Hotel, 
York, I will keep. Delay is againet your own 
interests,” 

He did not feel proud of his heir. When two 
days later Will was ushered into the private 
room the Marquis had engaged for their meeting 
the young man’s eyes were bloodshot, and he 
looked as if he had been going the pace. 

** Now air, I know all. What have you to easy 
for youreelf?” demanded Lord Kingsley ; ‘‘ buc 
before you answer me mark this, I won’t have 
my wife's name dragged into the conversation,” 

So Willcould not shunt the blame on to his 
aunt’s shoulders. He looked sullen and iil- 
tempered, 

‘* It’s your own fault, Uncle,” he said at last, 
‘€ yon promized to allow me two thousand a-year 
when i married Viola.” 

“Tallow you five hundred now, which, seeing 
you have free quarters and everything provided 
for you, is an ample income for a bachelor.” 

"Well, I don’t find it so. I’m awfully in debt. 
You had promised to clear me when I married, 
and my creditors grew tired of waiting. Violet 
Orme gave herself airs and shilly-shallied till there 
wae nothing for it but to devise some plan which 
would make her marry me at once,” , 

‘And did youexpect happiness after such a 
etep ?” 

Will shrugged his shoulders, 

“Oh, I suppose we should each have gove our 
different ways. In our rank of life people 
aren’t forced to see much of each other.” 

“ Well,” and Lord Kingsley heaved asigh,"‘ that 
is all over now. I have brought you # message 
from my niece, in which she declines once and 
for all the honour of your hand, and I have to tell 
you on my own account that while Viola and her 
mother are my guests you cannot return to the 
Abbey. They leave us on the first of October, 
when your aunt will be pleased to see you,” 

Will Looked crestfallen, 

"IT haven’t a sou,” he said, frankly. ‘‘ How 
am I to keep myself for the next six weeks? 
There are summonses and writs out against mein 
every direction, till I hardly dare seb my face 
out of doors,” 

Lord Kingsley locked grave. 

**T£I pay your debts, what guarantee have I 
you will not run up a fresh score?” 

“T have gone through too much worry over 
thie,” protested Will, ‘“Oaca eet me straight, 
Unele, and Pil keep on my feet.” 

And the Marquis, who could not forget all the 
years in which Will had been to him as a eon, 
relented. He gave the prodigala hundred pounds 
wherewith to amuse hioself abroad, and told him 
to send full particulars of his liabilities to the 
family lawyers, Mesure, Jarvis and Jarvis, who 
would deal with them to the best advantage; so 
that when Will came back to England in October 
he might be able—like Longfellow’s Village 
Biacksmith—to look the whole world in the face, 
for he would owe not any man. 

It was a painful interview for the Marquis; 
but that which he had a week later with Mesers. 
Jarvis and Jarvis was more so, 

‘* Why, Lord Kingsley,” said the aenfor part 


not be too much to clear Mr. Thorndale; and 
he’s behaved shamefully. Why, he’s raised 
money on post obits. I only wonder people ad- 
vanced it on such security, for I am sure yop 
look likely to outlive him.” 

Lord Kingsley sighed. 

‘‘T did not know Will was counting on my 
death, Never mind, Jarvis, a promise is a promise ; 
I've given my word to clear him, and the money 
must be paid.” 

**There will be the same thivg to do over 
again in a few years’ time, You see, Lord 
Kingsley, it’s easy for your heir to get almost un- 
limited credit ?” 

The Marquis looked grave, 

“How about the business I confided to you 
a fortnight ago, Jarvis ; any success?” 

Jarvis shook his head. 

‘‘T’ve advertised a dozen times. I've altered 
the ‘advertisement again and again ; but no one 
has taken the least notice,” 

* And you fee) hopeless $” 

Toe man of law shook his head. 

‘* Not hopeless, Lord Kingsley. I’m one of 
those who never say die; but I’m afraid iv will 
be a tedious affair. Have you seen the notice in 
to-day’s Telegraph? It’s been in in this form 
three times, aud I thought iv would be sure to 
bring eome information :— 


**8 £50 Rewarp !’ 


“*Wanted the address of the widow, Mary 
Johur, who left Ventnor ia February, 1870, and 
took lodgings in London, under that name, The 
above reward will be paid to anyone giving such 
information as may lead to her discovery, or the 
proof of her death. And if this should catch her 
 o ashe is earnest)y eatreated to cal] on the under- 
signed, Jarvis and Jarvis, Inner Temple,’ ” 


“ You haven’t mentioned the child,” sald Lord 
Kingsley, almost irritably. 

“T don’t want a spurious beir fastened mf 
my lord, and we’ve no proof the child was 
alive,” 

There cane a rap abd the door, and, on receiving 
permission, a clerk eutered. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but someone has called 
about the advertisement !n the Telegraph, and 
knowing you were anxious about the matter I 
thought I had better tell you at once.” 

** Quite right, Wilson. Is it man or woman!” 

‘* A woman, sir ; a very lady-iike person.” 

Discriminating Wilson ! not to give the title of 
lady to his employer’s unknown caller, though 
admitting she was “ lady-like,” 

Whav did she say!” asked Lord Kingsley, 
eagerly, 

“She took the cutting of the advertisement 
from her purse, and asked me if it was here she 
was to call. She’s s nice-spoken person, but she 
looks very ill.” 

“Did she give no pame }” asked Mr. Jarvis, 

“She said you would not know her name, sir, 
but that she could give you all the information 
you required.” 

“Show her in!” 

Lord Kingsley thought of the dead brother he 
had loved as a second self, and of the village 
beauty whom, as a young man, he had admired, 
Pretty Molly Dean, the gamekeeper’s daughter, 
had been the loveliest girl near Kingsley Abbey. 
Was it possible that this timid, shrinking woman, 
whose pale face was lined with furrows, whose 
eyes had lost their brightness, was indeed Molly ? 

It seemed as hard to realise it as to believe 
that the poor, shabbily-dressed creature wes, in 
the eyes of the law, Lady John Thorndale ! 

And then she spoke, and the very sound of her 
voice carried Lord Kingsley back acrosa a sea of 
memories to the days of his youth. He doubted 
no longer. This was, indeed, his brother's widow. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LXVIi.—(continued,) 

Mania walked in fear and trembling from one 
place to another, asking if she could obtain. 
employment of any kind, only to meet with the 
Panes Aig they had more employés than 
they needed. ‘ 


She found out from what each said that o 
young girl, inexperienced, who was separated 
from her friends, hai been making the same. 
rounds, hegging earnestly for work, but, like her- 
self, ahe had been unable to obtain a situation in 
any of the places she had tried. 

n the afternoon Maria took up her weary 
search with renewed effort, and again she met 
with difficulties that bad not occurred to her 
before, 

She tried different branches of trade and made 
her wants known ; but she was told in the larger 
establishments that they only wanted experienced 
hands, and at the smaller places that the best of 
* references were indispensable, Z 

er heart failed her as every avenue of employ- 
ment seemed closed against her, She did not 
wish to give Mr. Carson’s name as reference to 
the different shopkeepers. She could not bring 
herself to do that, for the knowledge that she was 
— and earning her own living would cause 

m such sorrow that she could not bear to think 
of doing so. 

Ah! she was beginning to learn how hard it 
was for one who had never known want or re- 
verses to become a bread-winner. : 

Complete failure had marked all her efforte so 
far, and she dared not allow herself te think that 


her little store of money was rapidly diminishing, 
and that it might be a week or perhaps two ere 
she succeeded in get employment. 


With a heavy heart reached her boarding- 
house that night, and going to her room, she sat 
there trying to think her way out, until the gir!’s 
light knock at the door announced that she should 
come to supper, as all the other boarders had 
finished their meal and gone. 

Maria was glad of this, for she did not feel like 
talking to strangers in her discouraged mood, to 
she went downstairs quietly and finished her sup- 
per alone. She went to her room early that night, 
and unfolding the evening papers she had pur 
chased, she answered several of the best adver- 
tisements in them, which she posted ; then she 
tried to sleep, but the hours were trying ones, 
and she was glad when another dawn broke, bleak, 
raw, aod rainy though it was, 

How ceaselessly the big drops fell on the 
window, and how pitilessly they beat on the heads 
of the ill-clad little newsboys as they rushed along 
shouting, unmindful of the weather, trying to sel) 
their armfu! of newspapers to the few pedestrians 
who were running along. 

Maria roused herself as she heard the different 
boarders hurrying along the corridors to their 


breakfast. Some of them had long distances to 


go to work, and would have given much for a 
quarter-of-an-hour’s longer nap that dark morp- 
ing. 
In spite of the storm, Marla dragged herself 
out of the room, a serious look on the sweet, 
gentle face, and with a patient air she descended 
the stairs to the floor below, where she ate her 
morning meal alone, ; 

She had brought her water-proof cloak along, 
and borrowing an umbrella from Aggie she set 
out in the direction of the factory district. There 
Was an unusual crush of vehicles, gentlemen of 
business, who did not care to face the storm, 
reclined among the cushions of their , 
while a countless number of young women 
gathered their thin be gra closely about them, 


and hurried on to destination with a sigh 
on their lips as the rain penetrated their drenched 
garments. 


Bold, familiar-looking young men held their 
umbrellas over laughing, fun-loving young girls 
as they passed by with a nod and ward 
glance, and many a strange romance was thys. 
commenced that ended in ® pitiful mystery and 
broken life-dream. 
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Of course Maria had not a moment to spare to 
think of these girls or the fate awaiting them, 
though there were several pairs of innocent blue 
eyes that had attracted, dark ominous ones that 
haunted her for many a long day afterwards. 

Maria walked up the steps of the first building 
she came to, and was informed that the office-was 
on the top floor. 


Wearily she climbed the seven flights of steep, 


creaking stairs, and panting, out of breath, she 
just barely reached the top when the smooth, 
aneven of the floor caused her to slip and 
reel backwards. 

The next instant she was lying helpless some 
half.a-dozen steps below, where she had fallen in 
gemi-unconsciousn 


. est. P 
One or two clerks, hearing the noise, and seeing 
the pale, pained face lying so atill, raised her in 
their arms and her as gently as possible 
to the waiting-room below, wondering why she 
had not taken the lift, instead of 
many flights of stairs. 

‘Dr. Forbes was down in the main office,” 
eaid one of them. ‘‘ If he ia there now, tell him to 
please see to this unfortunate woman; her fall 
casy prove serious if she is not attended to,” 


CHAPTER LXVIL 


Tar moments which Maria waited for assist- 
ance seemed like hours to her, so painful was the 
sprained ankle, 

The clerk hurriedly descended to the office, and 
not an Instant too soon to see Dr. Forbes, for 
that gentleman was just about to take his de- 
parture, 

When the young man made his errand known 
to the doctor he accompanied him to the room 
above with alacrity, and bent down to the pale- 

' faced sufferer. 

As he caught a glimpse of the upturned face 
Doctor Forbes started back In the greatest sur- 
prise, muttering fn consternation : 

“As I live, if this is not Maria LeClercq | 
What can she be doing here? I have searched 
far and wide for this faithful young woman, who 
nursed my poor old mother so tenderly, and who 
was such & friend to the poor and the afflicted. 
What a scoundrel that LeClercq was! He should 


be punished for his cruelty to full extent of 
the law.” 

The young doctor seb to work without an 
instant’s fur delay to restore the unconscious 


woman and alleviate her paia, and soon his efforts 
were rewarded by noting a conscious look in the 
kindly face. 

When reason returned to her, she recognised 
Doctor Forbes, and she clasped his hand grate- 
fully, a his name over and over again. 

The clerks both returned to their duties, 
per Maria and the doctor to exchange a few 
words, 

‘* Where are you stoppiog, Miss Smith—Mrs. 
LeClereq?”. he in ,» eagerly. “I have 
oon Oe ae to find i wil 

“I -am stopping at a boarding-house,” she 
answered, simply. - 

"You will have to be removed ab once to a 
place where you can find rest and quiet,” said the 
doctor, declaively. “How would you like to 
come to my mother’s, where you would be 
oursed and cared for as teaderly as you took care 
of her, whose life we feel we owe to you ?” 

“Oh, I could not think of trespassing upon 
your dear old mother,” Maria answered, thought- 
fully. “No, no!” 

‘Bat I have already told. you that it would 
not be trespassing, for there are plenty of servants 
to take care of you, and mother would be only 
too delighted to have you under our roof, where 
she could look after you, and pay a part of the 
debt of gratitude as well. IfI go home without 
you, after telliog her I have found you at last, 
she will be very much grieved and disappointed. 
Yor her sake, please accept my offer.” 

Maria raised her frank face to his, and replied, 
ae: ae 

“Since you t, I will gladiy go ; but I am 
afraid that I shall bring your jon A more sad- 
ness than pleasure. Heaven has indeed been 
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iling up so* 








good to both your mother and yourself, and I am 
sure Providence must have sent you to me, 
Doctor Forbes,” 

Half-an-hour later they were on their way to 
the elegant home where Mre. Forbes sat watch- 
ing the window, waiting patiently for her son to 
return, 

Her watchfulnese was rewarded at last by see- 
ing his carriage and mettlesome bays dash up to 
the curb-stone, 

The coachman alighted from his box, and with 
the aid of the doctor assisted Maria LeClercq up 
the broad steps and inte the house, where she 
was helped into the alcove room upstairs, and 
e pg was done to make the surroundings 

table for her, 

Finding herself al Maria had sunk back 
upon the downy sofa, was resting her head 
against the silken cushions that were piled upon 
it, with her back tothe door, which had bven left 
ajar, when she heard light footsteps approacltin 
the corr 


Maria propped herself up, and with a long- 
drawn sigh wished she was able to walk across the 


room, instead of resting there helplessly with a 


sprained ankle, 
Suddenly the door was thrown open, and a 


tender, motherly voice cried out sympathetically : 
** Bless pe. if it fsn’t you, Mrs. LeCiercq ! 
am to lay eyes on you, though I’m 

mat for your accident |” 
“Tt is a great pleasure, and an unexpected one, 
to see you happy once more, Iam afraid I am 
trespassing,” Maria replied, ber voice husky with 


bon emotions, 

that melted the heart of Mra, Forbes 
sprang to Maria’s eyes, and she was obliged to 
comfort her by drawing her head nearer and kiss- 
ing away the glistening drops. 

Oh, what comfort and happiness it was to poor 
Maria, after the many elieak anaan and hardships 
that she had been obliged to pass through, to be 
soothed and spoken so kindly to—to be housed 
and sheltered by good-friends | 

“Oh, pray, make no excuses, my dear,”’ 
repeated the old lady, cheerily, “If you are 
pleased to remain here with us [am glad to say 
that we are pleased beyond words to bave you 
with us ; so cheer up and get well as quickly as 
possible,” 

Maris could not help wondering how it was 
that such sudden changes had come to each of 
them, Her life had changed for the worse, 
blighted by that strange marriage. 

In theshort time that she had lost sight of 
he, had wisde for himself a wonder- 
lent aud energy. He was the 

, aud his mother’s heart re- 


Doctor Fori 
ful name by 
rising man of the 
oiced in him. 

Yet, when Mre. ForbaBwould ask her son if hia 
every wish were gratified, his handsome face would 
cloud and his eyes droop, aud the answer he would 
give her would be an evasive one, 

Maria could not see that the young physician's 
appearance had altered so very much. He had 
grown handsomer, more manly. The strong, 
graceful figure, the erect easy carriage, were just 
the same. His face was graver, however, 
bronzed with constant out-of-door life, and the 
moustache that shaded his Ips was darker in 
hue, giving him a sterner, more thoughtful ap- 

ce. 


pearan 

His voice thrilled her with its depth, its frauk- 
ness ; and yot there was unutterable sadness in 
it at times, as though there were a pathetic secret 
in the heart of its owner which the world knew 
not of, a cloud on his grand life, a lost love 
which no one knew of but himself, s tender, 
broken life-dream, so slight as to be tameless, 
yet one which at times ruffled his calm, serene 


repose, 

Women followed Gordon Forbes wherever he 
went with admiring eyes, yet he saw them, heeded 
them not. 

No matter how fair they were, Gordon never 
gave them a second thought; his heart and all 
that was best within him was beyond the fair sex’s 
reach ; there was but one love for him, and that 
was his precious, loved, and lost Mona, The fair 
sex and himeelf were as strangers, and would re- 
main so until he died. 

Ah! Heaven knew he was not a happy man ! 





His whole soul was bound up with oue wish that 
had not been fulfilled, 

It is such worequited love as that which teachea 
a man to be true, at the cost of his life if need be, 
to be brave, loyal, and noble, and to await pa- 
tiently what the Omnipotent decrees. 

His mother kuew that he was dispirited at 
times. Shs knew her son wel! enough to under- 
stand that it would be useless to appeal to him to 
make a confidant of her, that this course might 
make him obstinate, and this concealment, which 
she kept from others, brought her a little misery 
— the only sadnees which she had kuown since 
her son had been restored to her, 

Marla had writhed in secret anguish as she 
made this discovery. Surely hie brilliant life was 
not to end in desolation ? 

Something muet be done, she said to hereelf, 
determinedly. She could not endure the sight of 
the pain and distress which Gordon tried in vain 
to conceal from cthers. 

Four days had parsed since Maria had been 
beneath that roof; during that time, under the 
doctor’s skilful treatment, she had very nearly 
recovered the use of her sprained ank|e. 

Mrs. Forbes had remained constantly ab her 
side, and had made a confidant of her, talking 
freely over the past, and speaking anxiouely of 
her son’s and her own future, deploring 
the fact that she had not » lady companion to 
while away the lonely hours that paseed during 
his absence. 

Maria could not bring herself to consent to re- 
main there longer than her avkle required for re- 
covery. 

One morning, when she felt better than usual, 
she called to Doctor Forbes, who was just paas- 
ing by in the corridor, ond asked if she might be 
permitted to have a short interview with him. 

* © Let me hear what you have to say now,” he 
answered, seating himself in a chair beside her. 
“Jt it is any way in which I can assist you I will 
do so, rest assured.” 

“T believe you,” she said, gently ; “ but this is 
something I promised to see about before my 
ankle was sprained.” 

“Tell me what it is,” he said, interestedly. 

“T should not mention my little affairs to you, 
Doctor Forbes,’ she said, “ for you have been so 
kind to me, and besides, you have so much on 
your own mind ; but as you request it I will tell 
you about ft. Oae of the principal firme of the 
city Advertised for an assistant book-keeper. I 
answered it, and was requested to call upon them, 
which I did, only to have the manager tel! me 
that they could uot make a choice for a few days 
between a young lady’s etyle of writing and my 
own. To-day, at two o'clock, we were both to be 
there, when they were to decide. I tried to find 
& position without waiting for that, but I met 
with this accident instead. If some one would 
only explain my situation to them I would be 
very glad. The young lady will be there at two 
to-day. Her Christian tame is Mona, the clerk 
told me,” — 

Doctor Forbes’ grave face became bright, and 
his excited eyes startled Maria as she finished 
speaking. 


CHAPTER LXYVIII. 


Gorpon Forsgs’ dark eyes were riveted upon 
Marla as he heard the name—the one name above 
all others that was dear as life itself to him— 
Mona. 

Ho had been talking to her for at least o 
quarter of an hour, aud aow it was time to go, 
and take up his professional duties. 

He promised to call ab the hour of two that 
afternoon, and to explain in person the reason of 
Maria’s absence; that would no doubt give the 
other young lady the position she desire’, if she 
kept her appointment. 

** It goes, I think, without saying; on your part, 
Mre. LeClereq,” he concluded, ‘that you will 
make your home with us, at least until your 
future {fs brighter than it Is now;” and nod 
waiting to hear her feeble remonstrances he 
quitted the room hastily, his thoughts in » 
whirl, despair and hope holding him in thrail. 

As he went out of the house and down the 
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street there wss but one subject that interested 
him, and that was, at the hour of two he would 
be there at the office to see for himself if his 
surmice ware indeed correct. 

Could it be that he would be permitted to 
look onthe pure, wistful, sweet face of Mona, 
whom he had believed lost to him for ever?” he 


asked himself as he hurried slong with an uneasy | 


mind and palpitating heart. 

He had kissed bia mother, and had turned from 
her a little more impatiently than he was wont 
to do. She was so sweet, se gentle, so kind, that 
he might have made a confidant” of her, he told 
himself, Surely ehe would have rejoiced as well 
ashe; but he could not bring hineelf to raive 
her hopes, lest they might, by some capricious 
fate, be dashed again. His heart smote him ashe 
proceeded on his way to the patients, Ah, 
Heaven! if. life had only been different to him ! 

Gordon Forbes was more than usually thought- 
ful during the hours that followed, There was 
a light io his face and a different tone in his 
voice from what his many patients had heard 
there bafore, and they wondered at it, 

His mother had noticed the change in her son 
aa he had left her that morning, while Maria 
poadered at the shadow on the sweet-faced parent 
asshe sank cown into the nearest chair beside 
hex 

“Oe can tell where your thoughts are, Mrs, 
Forbes, you look so thoughtful, as if there were 
something you had just missed, but which will 
retaru to you,” Maria said, cheerily, with a faint 
gleam of mirth in her eyes, 

“Tam thoughtful and anxious both,” she ro- 
turned ; adding in a low tone of voice,—‘ I—I 
wonder if my son Gordou has any old or intimate 
friends in this city that are unknown to me}” 
“T have heard him mention many persone, but 


none outeide hie patients. He mush know ao great | 


many people, but none thet he would call his 
particular friends, Why did you think that he 
might have, if I may ask?” 

“T fancied that he might possibly have, because 
of some unusua) actions on his part. Why, vowme- 
times he ia so absent-minded that I have to tell 
him of it, Again, he will stroll off by himeelf 
and pace restlessly up and down under the trees, 
with head bent down, and with such a sorrowful 
look upon his noble face that it pains me, Iam 
ata loves to know the reason of it, To-day be was 
strangely absent-minded when he left me, and 
so forgetful that I had to remind him of certain 
extra calls that had been sent for him, and other 
little commissions he had to attend to.” 

To the old lady's intense surprise a bright smile 
played about Maria’s thin lips, and she laughed 
softly at her fears. 

“ My dear Mre, Forbes,” she said, kindly, “you 
must remember that your dutiful sou hes a large 
practice, aud many cares which he has to think 
of. Hedoes not feel like troubling you with 
every little detail, and.in every life thera is almost 
sure to he something which goes wrong. There is 
au old saying which is a true one: ‘Never let 
euspicions of your loved onss enter your heart, 
or your peace of mind will be for ever destroyed.’ 
That is always the beginning of unto'd misery, 
Trust in them all in all, Your sou Gordon ia 
loyal and trueto you. His life is an open book 
from which all may read, Do not les suspicions 
or forebodings find an entrance within these doors; 
in his heart there is no division for you.” 

*{—J+have never known. what jealousy is,” 
sald Mra, Forbes; "but it seems to me on) 
natural that I should like to know of Gordon's 
Ideas aud future plans—and on this subject he is 
alwaye silent, while he looks so sad when I speak 
of his ever having a wife that it frightens me to 
think of bis being left alone after Lam gone, The 
greatest comfort I have on earth is complyin 
with his every wish, and I trust there’s none 
do not know of.” 

To Gordon Forbes the hours until two in the 
afternoon seemed long, despite the fact that he 
had been unusually busy in his many visits. He 
counted the hours; he could not wait longer, he 
turned his steps homeward. 

Would Mona, if it proved to be her, be glad to 
see him ? 

How long the momen's seemed; yet they 
passed, and once more he waz at his home, where 





he was to give directions about some minor 
practice bo his young medical assistant. Theu he 
would proceed to where he hoped Mona had 
gone, 

Gordon was just about to enter his carriage 
ny ag meseage-boy came up to him in great 
vaste, 

* Are you Dr, Forbes?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“You are wanted in great haste, sir, at No, — 
Avenue,” 

Gordon started. This was the home of Grace 
LeClereq, 

He drove rapidly away, stopping long enough 
to send an assistant on the errand which Maria 
had designated. 

Half an hour’s quick drive brought him to his 
destination. 

Mra, LeClereq met bim at the door. 

"Tam so glad you have come, Gordon,” she 
said, using the old familiar name, as she raised 
her dainty lace handkerchief to her eyes, and 
wiped away an fm tear. 

‘Who is il?” asked the doctor, drawing off 
his gloves and removing his hat. 

* Come into the drawing-room and I will tell 
you,” said Mrs, LeClereq, beginning to sob 
afresh. 

Gordon followed her, She motioned him to a 
seat, taking one beside him, 

‘I scarcely know -how to begin,” she said, 
pausing And looking at im quite helplessly for a 
moment, 

‘*T would suggest,” said the doctor, quietly, 
" that I had better see whoever is ill ag quickly as 


| possible, You can explain afterwards.” 


But this evidently did not suit Mrs. LeClercg 

‘It is better that I should tell you ell now,” 
she persisted. 

‘Chere was nothing else to do but to awalt her 
pleasure. lie sat back patiently in his chair, and 
waited for her to proceed, 

Yes, li Is my poor darling Grace who is ill,” 
she continued with a deep laborious sigh that was 
almostasob. “I have sent for you after much 
deliberation, and now that you are here I want 
you to listen with all patience to what I have to 
say ; and last, but by no means least, I want you 
to give me your most sacred promise that no one 
on earth shall ever know one word of the conver- 


| gation that passes between us,” 


; 
j 
} 
j 
| 
| 


“You have my promise,” said the young 
doctor, gravely. ‘* You can speak freely.” 

“The whole trouble dates back to the hour 
wheu you and Grace parted, In a moment of 
thoughtlessness she wrote you the letter which 


| separated you two,” 





(fordon bowed his head, wondering what was 
coming next. 

‘ Ladies have a rightin such matters,” he said, 
** A man can only bow to their decision.” 

“ But let me tell you how ahe repented of it)” 
cried Mre, LeClercg, with all the fire and energy 
of a tragedy queen. 

“T hardly think it necessary,” said Gordon, 
dryly, “inasmuch as the report of her engage- 
ment to some foreiguer followed closely on the 
heels of it,”” 

Bat she did not marry bir !” exclaimed Mrs. 
LeClereq, eagerly. “Her father arranged the 
a but Grace steadfastly refused to marry 

m.” 

‘Why did she refuce him?” he’nkked. °° 

" Because she hae ideas that ore peculiar for 
the nineteenth century.” 

He looked wonderingly at her. 

“ What ideas,” be el, ‘if my question may 
be answered ?” 

*Tamsure I may answer it,” she responded. 
“Grace has very romantic idess.. If she had 
chosen to do e0, she might have married the young 
duke, but ehe ‘told him at the last moment it 
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could not be. She could not marry without 
love; it was not honourable,” 
“That seems to me right,” sald Gordon. 
“Tam glad you think so,” said Mrs, LeClerca, 


ryly. 
“Ido not see how avy one could object to ft," 


he said. 

“She had no heart to give him,” Mrs. Le- 
Clercq went on slowly. “Since. ehe has been ill, 
we have discovered that secret. She can never 
forget: you, Gordon.” a 

The young doctor looked uncomfortable, and 
fidgeted nervously in his chair, i 

* One night I watched by her bedside when 
she thought herself alone. And, ch! Gordon, it 
was pitiful—it was pitiful to see how she 
stretched out her white hands in the darkuess 
and cried out for you, sobbing that you were the 
one love of her life; and—-and—whenever she 
fancies hereelf alone, the same scene is enacted 
over and over again. To-day she called me to 
her bedside, and whispered— 

“Mother, I am orks There is just one 
wish I have to ask. Do you think you can ful- 
fil it?” 

“© Yes, my darling,’ I answered through my 
sobs. ‘I wilkmove heaven and earth to grant 
your —_— fit be-in my power.’ Her arme 
tightened around.my neck, and she whispered, 
faintly — 

“Tam dying, mamma. Send, for Gordon. 
Ask him to marry ma on my death-bed. I want 
to die bearing his name.’” 


d 


eee 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE proporition of Mrs, LeOlereq fairly stag- 
gered Doctor Forbes. 

“Oh, promise me that it will be as she 
wishes!” cried the mother, “ Remember she is 
dying, Gordon. See, I kneel to you, and ask you 
upou my kneer to consent, You will never re- 
gret it; it will be only lending your name for a 
little while to one who adores you beyond all 
words, You will say ‘yes’ ?” she'cried. »“ You 
wil! not let my darling leave the world with her 
last prayer ungranted i” : 

She clung to him with auch terrible forte that. 
before he realized what she was doing, she had 
wrung the promiee from hie lips. ‘ 

* J felt that you would not refuse, and’ I have 
already sent for a clergyman,” shesaid. “ Heis 
now in the sick-room, at my darling’s side. 
Come with me, Gordon,” 

Like one in a dream, he allowed himself to be 
Jed from the spacious drawing-room to the floor 
above, 

Some one was kneeling by a couch at the 
further corner of the room. He rose as they 
entered. The room was so dimly lighted that 
he could barely make out by the gentleman's 
dress that he wasa clergyman. 

“ We wish to have the ceremony performed at 
the earliest possible moment,” said Mra; Le- 
Clereq, before Doctor Forbes had time to utter 
a word, | 

The gentleman bowed. 

Gordon could see that Mrs, LeClercq wasin a 
great state of nervousness, but he said to him- 
self that under the circumstances it was perfectly 
natural, 

“ Will you draw the curtains. aside.that I may 
gee Grace’s face more clearly,” said) the doctor. 
“J will give her a stimulant which will nerve her 
for the ordeal through which she is about to 

2 


3.” 
ies LeClereq looked toward the wirdow with 
affright. 

“No,” she cried, 
light!” x 

“ But the reverend gentleman will not be able 
to read the marriage ceremony,” he said, 

“The light wil! nob be necessary, I know the 
words 8o.-well.” 

Gordon bowed. 

Surely of all strange marriages this was to be 
the strangest. He did not love Grace LeClerey 
—nay, he even disliked her; but he could not 
bear to think of refusing the dying request of 
one who had loved him too well. It would only 
be lending his name for a little while, 
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The t bright ead wr put inion ob tle oneeh 
eyes girl lying on the couc 
jooked up bis face with feverish intentness. 
How's white she wast. Gordon never 
remembered to have seen a person with such 
a peculiar colour before; but he did not have 
time to stop to marvel over this, for the clergy- 


man had already opened his book, 
“You will join hands, please,” said the 


reverend gentleman, 
The d. girl reached up her hand quickly, 
and to his intense surprise Gordon found it quite 


as warm as bis own. Bub ere be had time to 
uote this fact the c mau had commenced 
the well-knowa words which have brought joy 
to some lives and a world of woe to others, 

At length he reached the words: “ Wilt thou 
take this woman to be thy lawful wedded wife, to 
love and to cherish till death do_you part?” 

It seemed to Gordon that to eave his life he 
could not uxter the words:"I will” 

Mrs. LeClercq was waiting in the greatest 
excitement, The clock on the mantel struck the 
hour in slow, measured strokes, 

Wondering that he did nob reply, the clergy- 
man again uttered the words. By a violenteffort 
Gordon roused himeelf from the dazed feeling 
that was almost taking possession of him ; but 
before he could answer, a terrible ory rang 
through the houre : 

“ Fire! fire! fire!” 

Inau instant of time the room was filled with 
smoke, which poured in in great volumes. 

A shriek of horror rose to Mrs, LeClercy’s lips. 

The clergyman dropped his book and groped 
his way toward ths open door, 

Gordon stood like one rooted to the spot. 

‘“Oome on!” cried Mre. LeClereg, flying 
ae the door; you haven’t an instant to 

ose!’ 

Gordon turned towards the couch. To his 
iatense dismay the gin! whom he supposed to be 
‘ying sprang fully dressed toward the door, He 
followed. Down the corridor she flew, taking the 
stairs two steps at a time until she reached the 
landing below. 

He kept pace with her with much difficulty. 

She dashed out of the house and on to the 
porch, he eloge to her heels, where she was obliged 
to stop short for want of breath, 

Then as he paused, face to face with her, he saw 
to his great amazement and intense anger that 
her face was thickly covered with chalk. 

He drew back in horror too great for words, 

“T see my duplicity is discovered |” she cried, 
* [t waa bold game to play, and I have lost | 
But it waen't my fault... Fate was agains) me !” 

He waited to hear no more, but, bitterly indiy- 
men yo on his wr He had been so nearly 
tricxed, the very thoughd of it staggerred him. 
He heard the SF ecaneeag'e ' 

" bor fire is out, There was more smoke than 
dames |” 

_ He waited to hear no more. He strode from 
‘he porch down the marble steps, with the sound 

' Grace LaClereq’s wild laughter ringing out 
after him, « 

_ How nearly hehad been trapped! It was the 
cieverest scheme he had ever heard of. He had 
Providence to thank that it had failed. 

= reached his office in a disturbed frame of 
tuind, 

“You are wanted at home, sir,” said the 
aseistant, 

i re as anything happened? Is avy of them 
i 

"Ob, no, sir! Your mother wishes to talk 
some particular matter over with “he 

That seemed strange to him. He could hardly 
account for it, 

“ Did you execute that little commission upon 
¥ hich Tsent you?” asked Doctor ¥orbes, pausing. 

Yes, sit,” replied the young man. ‘I went 
down to say M eq could not take the 
Position, on account of the accident, and she 
wished the young girl to have it. . Bat you never 
saw such a caseof noble unselfishness, sir. The 
young girl would not accept {t until the lady had 
recovered, _Bealdes, she asked her name, in order 
that she might go and see her to explain the 


matter to her, And 
aad oh Gio ‘eee come to the housc 





Gordon did not hear the last of the sentence, 
his mind was so occupied with thoughts of the 
scene through which he had just passed, 

He took the reins and drove along at a rapid 


pace. 
He soon became aware that a child was run- 


ning after his carriage and screaming vocifer- 
ously. ‘ 


He stopped short. He always had a moment 
to spare to speak kindly to the little street urchins, 

His amazement can be better imagined than 
described when to his joy he saw the little girl 
was Miona Tempest. 

Her dress was disordered, her hat toru. 

He forgot all about home in his great joy at 
seeing the child again, He reached down and 
He her Into the carriage, aud seated her beside 

m, é 
“Let me drive you to your home—to your 
sister Mona,” he said, “I have so many things 
to say to you on the way.” 

The little girl comamenced to sob as though her 
heart would break. _- 

He turned quickly into a quiet part where he 
could talk to her without exciting the curiosity of 
the passers-by. 

He listened with bated breath as she told him 
her story from beginuing to end, winding up with 
Mona’s disappearance, and how she had run away 
from the woman who had taken charge of her to 
search for her aslster, 

“T will take you home with me,” said Dr. 
Forbes, ‘‘ and we will search for your sister to- 
gether, I will not rest night or day until I have 
placed you io her arms.” 

He quite forgot vatil he reached there that he 
had been sent for by his mother to come to his 
home. Then he saw his mother’s face at the 
window, 

There was another face beside hers, which drew 
back as he neared the steps, 

When he entered the hovse he went directly to 
his mother’s room, He had scarcely opened the 
door ere a wild cry of delight broke from little 
Minna’a lips. One word,— 

oa gers ‘ 

as he or “gyno A slim, girlish 
figure stood beside his mother, toward» which 
Minna rushed, 

Tn another instant they were clasped in each 
other’s arms, Gordon was too much bewildered 
to do more than stand and stare for an instant. 

Then, when he got his scattered senses to- 
gether, he realised what they were telling him— 
that his mother and Mona were old friends, and 
of the strange fate which led Mona to their home 
in Bon gearch of the lady whose place she was to 
take. 

Mona’s surprise was great to learn that this 
lady was the deserted wife of Gua LeClercq, and 
that she was in the bome of Dr. Forbes. 

“* I would not allow Mona to disturb her,” put 
in Gordon's mother, “ for Maria has just received 
a eidden shock in the news that her profligate 
husband bes justi met with an accident which 
cost him his life. She is sorry for his death, yet 
ib will give her back the great fortune which he 
so nearly cheated her out of.” 

Gordon did not know for many a day after- 
wards how near (tas LeClereg came to wrecking 


Mona's life by marrying her, passing himself off 


the while asa single man. 

The following hour thabp Mona and Gordon 
spent together after they had been united so 
strangely was the happiest either of them had 
ever known. 

His mother had quietly slipped out of the room 
with little Minna, and Gordon had his heart’s de- 
sire, He was.alone with Mona, and could pour 
into her listening ear all the pent-up love in his 
heart. 

Mona listened like one in a aweet, bewildered 
dream—listened to the love story that young 
girle Always love to hear from « lover's lips. 

He told her how he had loved her since they 


had first met, that she was his idea}, his only | 


love. 

“What about Miss Grace LeClercq?” she 
asked, suddenly. *‘ You cared for her once, You 
wera te marry ber,” 

i. face darkened. 

“Tam done with her for ever,” he declared, 

















“Tt is you, Mona, whom I love and wish to marry. 
Say yes, darling, and make me the happiest man 
in the world, e will always keep little Minna 
with us, as well as mother,” 

Mona could not resist his pleadings when she 
loved him so. He was the happiest. man the 
whole world held when'she answered that she 
would be his bride, and-that toc thas very week, 

And ere the week was past Mona, our beautiful 
little heroine, was Gordon Forbes’s happy wife. 

Mona never told Maria of the treachery of Gus 
LeClereg, not even in years after when she was 
the bride of the lawyer who had loved her so 
long, 

There was one incidenb that Gordon always 
kept from Mona, and that.was the story of the 
girl whom he so strangely forsook. That was the 
secreb the young doctor always kept hidden in 
his own breast, for Grace LeClereq was never 
heard of again. 

{THB END.] 








THE FAIREST AMONG. WOMEN. 
(ionhlainid rouk page 392.) 


** You reject me for no other reason than your 
infatuation for one who has brought your fair 
name into the dust.” 

“Tt is falee!” she exclaims, bridling with 
anger.~. ‘* Piease leave me; adv least, do not 
ae me by mixing my name go freely with 

is ! 

“Tt ia not I who do that,” bereturns, bitterly ; 
© bat the whole of Scarborough. Nothing else is 
talked of'at the clubs and other places of resort 
bub the strange adventure that befell you at 
Filey Bay.” 

“T will bear it bravely,” she murmurs when he 
leaves her in moody silence, brooding over her re- 
jection of his suit. “ I love Aubury, and until he 
neve hiraself unworthy I will pin my faith to 

im, aud cling to the memory of the happy 
past. 


od 


OHAPTER VL 


Bsruvny is too sauch a man of the world to 
allow his feelings tu come between him and the 
object of his love, and he takes the first oppor- 
tunity of patching up a truce between himeelf 
and Hagel, still, however, resolving to carry out 
a echeme which he hopes will force her into his 
arms, 

An unecrupnious man, where his passioua or 
smbition is concerned, he sees nothing wrong in 
trampling down ail obstacles, by fair means if 
posetble, if not, then by foul, 

Hazel fesls grateful to biw for not referring to 
the past, and accepts many little brotherly atten- 
tions at hie hands, to show that there is no il!- 
will on her part, but is deaf to all her mother’s 
persuasions to lend a willing ear to his prayer. 

Meanwhile Lord Maudsley is ill at ease, for 
though wishing to claim the hand of Hazel he 
does not desire to ignore his mother in the 
matter ; and she, he can see, is too sore for him 
to broach the subject to her, for it was a blow to 
her hopes to lose Lady Viola as a daughter. 

* My poor darling, J am longing to be with 
you, to look into thoee dear eyes again, to feel 
the pressure of your little hand, tut I dare not 
further imperil your fair fame! No, I must wait 
until with my mother's consent I can say, 
‘ Hagel, will you be my wife, never to part while 
life laste $’”” 

But while he is waiting Bethune is plotting to 
aeciire so rare a prize as Hazel Tressham, who 
will be one of the richest heiresses in the county 
of Yorkshire, and ie pre-eminently beautifal— 
two advantages which makes him eager to 
possess her before others come on the scenes. 

The autumn leaves are just turuing mellow 
with golden brown tints, shaded with crimeon, 
with here and there a thread of green, when 
Bethune one morning at breakfast says,— 

“J have purchased a yacht, ladies, and wish 
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you would honour me by spending a day on 
board,” 

“I should very much like to, Mr. Bethune,” 
returns Mrs, Tressham, ' but I cannot possibly 
say whep, for you know what a bad sailor I am ; 
but Hazel I know would like it, she is very fond 
of the sea!” 

“Yes, mother mine,” puts in Hazel, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ when one Is not poised on a epiky ledge 
for seagulls to scream at, and the sea waiting to 
gobble one up like a cruel ogre,” and continues, 
“rather than disappoint you, Mr. Bethune, I 
will come with pleasure, that ie, if mother pro- 
mises to come later on.” 

A look of triumph lights up his dark face, and 
he mutters,— 

‘6 Trapped ! !” saying aloud, “I will at once go 
and tell my men to have everything ship-shape 
agains. you come, I trust we shall have a very 
enjoyable day, with deep sea-fishing, shouid you 
care for it,” 

“Ob, how nice thatis! Just what I am so 
iond of,” she says, gaily. “Shall we catch some 
mackerel! [I have a great desire to taste one 
cooked straight out of the sea,” 

‘Then your wish will be gratified,” he says, 
smiling--a strange meaning smile—as he 
thinks, ‘‘ Now, we ehall see who will win— 
Maudsley or I.” 

“Oh, whata fine veasel!" ehe says, as her 
eyes sparkle with pleasure at the pretty trim 
little craft which is riding at anchor as gracefully 
aa @ awan, 

“Do you notice its name?” he asks, point- 
ing to the bows, where is painted in gold letters 
“The Daisy Queen.” 

‘**Oh, bow pretty!” she returns, 

“Do you think so?” he says, complacently. 
“Tt is in honour of you, as you have been 
styled by that name ever since the ball.” 

A little flush of pleasure mounts her face as 
she says laughingly,— 

“At least my friends have given me a nice 
nom deplume, then, It shows that all the folks 
are not against me ; so here goes” -—placing her 
dainty foot on the stens— to explore the beau- 
ties of my namesake.” 

Hazel revels in the free sea breeze and dancing 
waves, clapping her hands with almost childish 


gles when she sees the récherch: luncheon spread |‘, 


on the upper deck saloon, 

“Why, I declare you have » regular spread !” 
she cries, merrily, and her voice sounds to him 
sweeter than any earthly music, 

“Yes, this little repast was got for your 
mother and seli.”’ 

“How kind ¢ she says, innocently, ‘‘I wish 
she were here.” 

“ Thank my lucky stars she ia not,” be thinks, 
“ for then my plans would be frustrated.” 

The time passes pleasantly what with sea- 
fishing and coasting ; but somehow Hazel’s blue 
eyes begin to droop with sleepy languor, as if 
the ozone from the deep has been too strong. 

“Tt is a risky thing,” he mutters, ae he 
watches her symptoms. ‘‘ The wine cannot tell 
tales, and to-morrow she will be anxious to 
accept my suit. Everything fs fair in love or 
war, and though she will be as pure as snow 
no one will believe it. I play a winning hazard 
for high stakes, a fortune, and the loveliest 
woman in Christendom.” 

“ How strauge and sleepy I feel,” she says, 
drowsily. ‘I suppose ib is the lulling «ffect of 
the waver. How silly I must look! What 
will Mr, Bethune think to see me nodding like 
an old lady after dinner 1” 

Presently he sees the sunny head eink on the 
bulwark, aud then goes siealthily up, and taking 
her lissome form in his arms carries her to a 
tiny Inxurious cabin and lays her gently on a 
couch, pillowing her head with soft cushions, 
and lingering by her. 

The stars are clesming bright and sparkling 
in the firmament in which the harvest moon, 


in all ite splendour, is pouring down a flood of. 


silver light as the little vessel glides gracefully 
over the waves, leaving a streak of green fire 
in her track, when Hazel awakes, feeling strange, 
and ay fering with a bad headache, 

For zome moments she is at a lose to know 
what has happened. 








“Where am 1?” she exclaims at last, in dire 
alarm. “ Why, yes, this is the as tages I 
am not at home. , Ob, mother, where are you?! 
I am ill—speak !” 

But no answer comes to the girl's piteous 
call, and she staggers to the cabin window, 
when che realises that she is at sea with Bethune. 

“T see it all,” she gasps; ‘I fell asleep, and 
the evening has closed in, and he did not like to 
disturb me, Let me see my watch,” taking it 
out and giving a scream of fear as she cries, 
“Why it says three o'clock! Ob, what does it 
mean !—-it has stopped ; but no, it is going; 
my ears cannot deceive me. Where is water—I 
feel weak,” going to a carafe standing on a 
table, 

First she drinks a long draught; then bathes 
her poor burning forehead and hands, murmur- 
ing,— 

“T want etrength, Ob, Heaven! grant me 
that now,” tottering out on deck, where Bathune 
is pacing, smoking a cigar. “Mr. Bethune,” 
she falters, “why am I here at this time of the 

morning? Speak, I say, if you possess one spark 
of a man in your nature!” 

“Simply because you were asleep, and I did 
not care to have you disturbed,” he replies, 
flinging his cigar overboard, and trying to appear 


ar “Bat do you imagine what a dastardly thing 
you have done? My mother will not, perhaps, 
survive the shock my absence has caused her, 
Am I not & woman with a name to hold dear ?” 

** No one holds your fair fame more sacred 
than I, Hazel Tressham. I may have committed 
a grave error in judgment, but, pray pardon me, 
because it was prompted by love.” 

She turns away with anger, and does not speak 
to him again. 

The yacht is at the pler at last, and Hazel is 
about to go ashore when Bethune says,— 

‘* Hazel, will you be my wife?” 

“ Never,” che replies ecornfully, 

“Enough,” he says, hoarsely. ‘We shall 
never meet again, You have ruined my life, but 
such. is my love that | still wish you every 
happiness.” 

She is touched by the misery that runs like a 
thread through his voice, and, holding out her 
and, says, gently,— 

“T freely forgive you.”’ 
. *#- * * ¥ 

At last Aubury )ias gained his mother’s con- 
sent to ask the daisy queen to become his bride, 
and he does not plead with her in vain. 

Folding her to her heart Lady Maudeley, 
atroking the chestnut braids, says, aweetly,— 

“Tam so happy, dear Hezel. You are the 
woman who will make Aubury’s life happy.” 

“T hope I shall succeed,” Hazel says, meekly, 
"Love will help me.” 

** Yes, that alone can aid you through life, my 
child. May you both be happy is my sincere 
prayer | ‘i 

* a. > . 

A year has passed, and Maudsley stands at the 
altar with Hazel, she looking radiantly lovely in 
her glistening robe of satin and lace, for she is a 
wealthy heiress now; diamonds gleam on her 
arms and among her brown braids. 

But no flowers decked the beautiful bride save 
the simple daisy, a crown of which forms her 
bridal wreath. 

The manor of Tressham, {n Yorkshire, is en 
féte, and foaming tankards of October ale are 
queffed in honour of the event by the happy 
villagers. 

The bride aud bridegroom have nothing on 
their conscience respecting Lady Viola, who has 
consoled herself by marrying her quondam lover, 
the old duke. 

The bells ring right merrily as they start amid 
cheers on their honeymoon trip, and jn the whole 
land there is no happier man than Aubury, who 
is now united to “ The Fairest Among Women.” 


[THE END.] 
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We know that we cannot be perfect, but yet 
we should alm at perfection in character as in 
everything oy. 
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SOAP. 1s. ag ; unscented, 6d. per tables. 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. "Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackensie’s or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk ectly straj fh nd WER ie cent wee 
by rcarog Pry Zui oom. o Maw be 
w ‘htly irons. rite for — 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Berners Street, Oxford 
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TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 
aa d be eurefuly reed by COPYRIGHT aglch Wile, Be 


fa stamped, 


Sanh at & ' Graham road, London, N.E. Please 
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FACETIZ. 


Evita: “ What do you consider man’s greatest 
fault ?”. Dorothy : “ Being so scarce,” 

Suz: “I can sympathise with you. I was 
married once myself,” He; “Bub you weren’t 
married to a woman,” 

Tourtst (being shown over picture gallery) : 
‘* And is this the ‘old master’?” Housekeeper : 
“No, air; that’s the old missus,” 

Moruer : “ What's the matter my dear? he | 
are you crying?” Harry (between sobs): “ 
left my toffee on that chair, and the lady’s sittin’ 
on it,” ; 

Sue: “ You know, my dear Frank——” He: 
‘‘Byank} You meant to say Fred, didn’t you ” 
She: “Oh, dear, how silly of me; I thought 
this was Wednesday.” 

FarMgn’s Wire: “I hope you are not afraid 
of work?” Tramp (uneasily); “I ain’t exactly 
afraid, mum, but I always feels fidgety when 
there's anything like that about.” : 

“ Werr, here’s a new one, Doctors are now 
prescribing ice-cream as medicine.” ‘* Great 
Cer! Don’t le) my wife know it; she'll 
never know another well day.” 

Jupaz: “You robbed” your benefactor in a 
most shameful way. Do you feel no compunc- 
.tions of conecience}” Prisoner: “ Before an- 
swering, sir, 1 would like to consult my counsel.” 

Nzw Roomsr (sarcastically): ‘Is this all the 
soap there is in the room?” Landlady (decidedly): 
“Yes, sir; all I will allow you.” “ Well, Pu 
take two more rooms. I’ve got to wash my face 
in the morning.” 

‘'Ty is true that the poor girl died of love,” 
said Cupid; “but, really, I think no blame 
attaches to me, I know I used an arrow intended 
for men only, but when you observe the way she 
was dresred you must admit that the mistake was 
pardonable,” 

Frency Dame (in Paris): “ Out, oui, dat Eiffel 
Tower ees cause off thunder-storzs, it ees so high. 
Ve haf many of zem lately. Hear. Dere is 
anozzer. Hear zse terrifeek noise?” Friend 
(listening): “A meestake. Zat is z2e American 
in zee next room lookiog over hees board bill.” 

Tre Srring pip not Breax.—Captain of a 
Pleasure Steamer: “ Madam, {ft gives me great 
pain to be obliged to tell you that your little boy’s 
hat has blown overboard,” ‘Why, I thought it 
was tied on with a string.” ‘‘ Yes, that was just 
the trouble, The string did not break.” 

“ For what are you Incarcerated here, my poor 
man?” asked Mrs. Stropgmind. “I married a 
new woman,” answered the prisoner. “Impossible! 
You couldn’t be put fn jail for that.” “But I 
was! I married a new woman, and the oli 
woman I already had, kicked about ft, and had me 
put here for bigamy.” 

Were insurance fails: Mr. Younghusband 
seeks the fire insurance agent. ‘‘I want this 
policy to cover everything in the house.” 
“ Certainly, sir.” ‘And especially one article, 
which I should like to have particularly mentioned, 
because [ paid more for it than anything else— 
and I have a feeling that it is the most likely to 
burn.” ‘What is that?” ‘ My coal.” 

Mrs, pr Casts: ‘‘ Excuse me, Mra, Hiredum, 
but your servant seems very familiar.” Mrs. 
Hiredum : ‘' Yes, I know; but she has been so 
long in the family that we overlook many things. 
Indeed, we her much as the English do an 
old retainer.” .‘‘ That is different, of course, One 
pute up with many things from an old and tried 
servant. How long has ehe been with you 
pray?” “Seven weeks yesterday,” 

“ Packs, sir,” said the agent, as Mr, Sharp 
came to the door, “There is five shillings express 
charges on it,” “Bs kind enough to wait a 


moment,” said Mr, Sharp, av he disappeared 
poopy ages 4 be oe * Just aliow 
ne Ww -ray on that age, please.” 
The tell-tale light revealed three bricks carefully 
done up in raw cotton, and, unopened they 
were returned to the would-be joker, marked, | 
‘Refused,” 








Srranosr (in small town): ‘'I saw by the | 
papers that a boy was born here with no legs and | 
no arms, 
like to find him.” Citizen: “No use hunting | 
him up. His parents won't exhibit him.” “They | 
won’t? Well, it beats all. What blessings fall | 
to folks as can’t appreciate ’em.” 

Wings: ‘I didn’t see you 
Mayor’s Day.” Mins: “No. 
needed papering and painting, and I thought 1'd 
stay at home and do it myself. But I can’t 
stop to talk—I’m in a hurry.” “ What's up?” 
‘* Well, I've got to take my business suit to the 
cleaner’s, my wife’s best dress along with it, and 


about on Lord 


I must atop and buy a new carpet, and then hunt | 


up some painters and paper-hangers to—to put 
the finishing touches to that room, you know.” 
Two farmers, while riding along, encountered 
a large number of clergymen ; and one of them 
said to the other: “ Where be all these parsons 
coming from?” To this his friend replied : 
“They've been at o visitation.” The other, no 
wiser than before, said: “ What's a visitation 1” 
And the answer he received was: “ \Why, it’s 
where all the parsons goes once a year and swops 
their sermons!” His friend, on being thus en 
lightened, quietly remarked : ‘‘ Hang it, but oor 
chap mun get the worst on it every time !” 
Jacky is almost always on good terme with his 
mother, but he has a tiresome aunt, whom he has 
good reason for disliking. He was once un- 
avoidably left in her charge while his mother was 
away from home, and her visit was not altogether 
a success, She had been “ obliged” to punish 
him severely for some fault, and after the opera- 
tion was over he was seen to get a pencil and, 
retiring into a corner of the nursery, laboriously 
write something upon a small piece of paper. 
The same spy who observed him do this watched 
him afterwards from the window while he dug a 
hole with his little spade and buried the bit of 
paper in.a corner of the garden. When Jacky 
was eafaly out of the way, the spy exhumed the 
manuscript, 
Pleas come and take antie.” 


Iama museum manager, and I should . 


I had a room that 


Tt ran as follows: “ Dear Devill— , 


NURSE VEERE’S AMERICAN PILLS. 

Important to all Ladies-—Especially those why 
require a genuine and effective remedy to remove 
obstructions from whatever cause arising. Advice free 
Stamped envelope for reply.—Nurse Verne, 8, Mer 
chant’s Row, Scarborough, 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE” cures Instantly. 





| Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘' K.,” 


| Kaputmxs, Lrp., Huppersyixxy, for free samples 
| with name of nearest agent, 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


| Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators 
| Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—R. PINET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamphle* 
one stamp. 








} 

| Ss. Daily, Additional (and ever increasing) 

| INCOME, easily earned by EITHER SEX, ON 

| SOUND, PERMANENT principles.-—For reply, enclose 
| addressed envelope, Evans, Warts & Co. (p. 1,000), 

| Merchants, Birmingham, (This is Genuine.) 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
The information contained in this book ought to be 

| known by every married woman, and it will not harm 
| the unmarried to read, No book is written which govs 
so thoroughly into matters relating to married womcn 
Some may think too much is told. Such can scarcely 
be the case, for knowledge is power and the means of 
attaining happiness. The book can be had in en 
from Dr. T. R. Atuinson, 51 Room, 4, Spenish 
| Manchester Square, London, W., in return for a Postal 


Order for 1s, 2d. 


WANTED 


| Every Lapy ro WRiTk TO THE 
BRADFORD AND MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE CO., 
HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 
FOR PATTERNs OF 
New Autumn and Winter Dress Materials, 
SIX YARDS DOUBLE WIDTH, for 3s, 11d. 
ALSO LIST OF FLANNELS & BLANKETS. 





) 















TWAN 


GLES. 


The New and Fascinating Parlour Game. 


Pleases the young, cheers the aged, 


gladdens the invalid, charms everybody. 


One never tires of TWANGLES: with no rules to learn it is easily understood, and 
forms an ever welcome and absorbing recreation for the whole year round. A pretiy 


present. Send for one at once. 
Price, including Book of Diagrams and Instructions, + 


You are sure to be delighted. 


together with complete apparatus in handsome box 


nn for 2s, only, from the Sole Manufacturer, 


neatly packed in strong case, post free per ret 
F. rbican, London, E.C. 


WALTON, 33, Ba 


See This: The Last Opportunity of the Season? 
A Huge Offer! 


Li2O0 REWARD 


IN FREE CASH PRIZES. 
When purchasing TWANGLES, be sure to win one of these valuable prizes : 


ist Prize, £30; and, £25; 3rd, £20; ath, £16; sth, £12; oth, £8; 


qth, £6; 
To purchasers sending the most correct solutions to 


1 OLNNOD 
2 GLGASWO 


sheet of e respective number 


TWANGLES fe 
result, &., to 


8 LLAU | 

4 DNIBREUHG 6. 
Directions.—Rearrange the above to represent eight well-known towns. y 3 
placing to each, and, post it together with your order for 
remittance (P.O. for 2s. or 25 Stamps), and a stamped addressed reply envelope for 


F. WALTON, 33, Barbican, 


8th, £3. 


the following puzzle words :— 


5 LLIPOOYRE] 7 KORY 
DLEES & MAHESETRNO 


Copy those you find out on a 





London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—The £120 is offered to purchasers of the puzzle until the end of February, 1897, and orders 


from those taki 
February 27th, 1897, when the awards will be made, th 


all competitors by Monday, March Ist, 1897. 

If you cannot solve all the puzzles, do as man. 
correctness, and in cases of equality will be adde 
person sending in all eight solutions correct. 

TWANG 
their solutions are correct or not, 

The Prizes are large, and well worth tryiu 
to call and see the prize money sent out, 


as you can, as the 
together and divided ; thus a prize is ensured to every 


part in the contest should be sent in as early as possible, but nof later than Saturday, 


e prizes despatched, and the result communicated to 


rizes will be awarded in order of 


will be sent to purchasers per return, together with a notice informing competitors whether 
g for, and as a guarantee of good faith any purchaser is invited 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus Empress Frederick will spend the month | 
of ebruary in England with the Queen, pro- } 
ceeding afterwards to Italy for a few weeks’ 
stay at Rome and Naples, 

THE State apartments at Si. James’s Palace, 
which are io a very diugy condition, are being 
redecorated, and the work is to be completed 
before the first Levee of the season is held there 
by the Prince of Walesa, 

Wen the ceremony of the dedication of the 
Battenberg Memorial Chapel at Whippingham 
Caurch takes place the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Desa of Windsor, and Archdeacon Haigh 
wil be the officiating dignitaries ; and thera is 
to be an assembly of the members of the Royal 
Family at Osborne, while Prince Francis Joseph 
of Battenberg and the Countess von Erbach- 
Schoaberg are expected to come from Germany, 
ia order that they may be present. The Queen 
had intended to have the memorial dedicated on 
the 20th inst, (the firet auniversary of Prince 
Henry's death), but the work was not finished in | 
cime, 

Two Drawing Rvome are to be held at Buck- 
iugham Palace before Easter by the Princess of 
‘Wales, There will also be three Drawing Rooms 
juriag May, and one of these is to be held by 
whe Queen herself, when Her Majesty will receive 
the Corps Diplomatique, There are to be only two 

undred presentations at each Drawing Room of 
the season, Of the May Drawing Rooms it is 
probable that one will be held by Princess 
Christian, During the week of festivity in June 
the Queen iutends to hold a Diplomatic and 
Official Court in the ball-room of Buckingham 
Palace, at which all the Royal personages then in 
London will be present, and invitations for this 
function are to be issued by the Lord Chamber- 
iain, 

Iv is said in well-informed circles that itis the 
Juean’s intention to create her three daughters 
Royal Duchesses this year, in commemoration of 
he positions gained by women throughout her 
long and glorious reign, Princess Henry of 
Gabrenberg would almost certaialy be Duchess of 
Kent. Princess Louise would probably have a 
Seoteh}Royal Duchy in addition to that of Argyll, 
o which she will eucceed with her busband ; an 
old Dukedom might be revived for her Royal 
Highness, while Psinceas Christian might renew 
the old Royal Duchy of Gloucester, Duke of 
Kendal and Duke of Sussex have alzo been well- 
known Royal Ducal titles. The nation would 
rejoice to have the Princeases, who are so greatly 
eudeared to them, made Royal Ducheaves, 

It is reported in 'Berlin that no fewer than 
four Royal betrothals wil! be officially announced 
before the close of the present month. They are 
as follows : Prince Christian of Denmark (eldest 
son of the Crown Prince), to Princess Pauline of 
Wurtemberg, only child of Kiag William, from 
whom she will inherit a very large fortune, 
though she is excluded from the Crown by the 
Sslic Law; Prince Max of Baden, nephew, and 
ultimate heir of the Grand Dake of Baden, to 
Princess Feodore of Schleswig-Holstein, youngest 
eister of the German Emperor; the Hereditary 
Prince off Wied to Princess Ingeborg of Den- 
mark, second daughter of the Crown Priace 
Frederick ; and Prince Albsrt of S*haumburg- 
Lippe to the Duchess Elsa of Wurtemberg, one 
of the daughters of the late Duke Eugene and 
the Grand Duchess Vera, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Nicolaievitch, 

Ir is now almost decided that Princess 
Beatrice is to precede the Queen to the Con- 
tiaent, as she is very anxious to visit several 
places to which it is impoustble for the Queen 
to journey. Princess Beatrice, for instance, is 
most eager to see Rome, which city the Queen, 
for various reasons, left unvisited when she 
was in Italy two or three years ago. Naples, 
too, is included in the tour which the Princess 
proposes to make. Her Royal Highness will 
have the companionship of her bright, young 
virceé—who is, of course, also her sister-in-law 
---P: iacess Louis of Battenberg.9 








STATISTICS, 


A crocovite takes 80 seconds to turn com- 
pletely round. 

Tere are three habitual criminals in London 
to every two policemen, 

Nesrcy £300,000 worth of articles are pawned 
in London weekly. 

A weavy London fog will cost for artificial 
light between £7,000 and £8,000, 

Tuz combined annual fncome of the Britizh 
working classes exceeds £690,000,000, 





GEMS. 


A coop name is better than precious oint- 
ment, 

Tus way to gain a good reputation is to en- 
deavour to be what you desire to appear. 

Nosiensss of character is nothing else than 
steady love of good, and steady scorn of evil. 

Tatsnt fs power, tach is skill; talent is 
weight, tach is momentum ; talent knows what 
to do, tatt knows how to do it. 

Caanacter is a perfectly educated will, the 
harmonious blending of the inner with the 
outer life, 

Tus chief office of silence is to bury all that 
is evil, and the chief object of speech is to 
disclose and disseminate all that is good, Let 
this be done with sincerity and earnestness, 
and let) no criticlam discourage it, for Ite ulti- 
mate benefib to character and to conduct is 


| established beyond a doubt. 





HOUSEFOLD TREASURES. 


Lsuon Fiavovrrna.—If you need only to 
use the juice of lemons cub off as thinly as 
possible their yellow rind, put it into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, covered with gin or brandy, 
fill up from time to time; this will give as 
good a flavour as essence of lemon, 

PRESERVED Cugerry Puppine, — Mix three 
tablespoonfuls of four to a smooth paste with 
& small part of one pint of milk, then add the 
remainder ; warm one ounce of butter, and 
stir in ; aud thres well beaten eggs and a pinch 
of salt; stir in half a pound (or lesa) of pre- 
served cherries; place in a mould, and boil for 


} sbout two hours, Serve with foam sauce, 


Favir Cass.—Seak three cupfuls of. dried 
apples over night in warm water, chop lightly 
in the morning, then simmer two hours in 
two cups of molasses, 6 a cake of two 
eggs, one cup of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, 
taree-quarters of « cup of butter, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of soda, and flour enough 
to make a stiff batter; spice well, Add the 
apples last, Bake in quick oven. 

Mock Dvck.—Abont three pounds of rump 
steak, one and one-hslf inches thick. Cover 
with bread crumbs and sliced onions, season with 
a little butter, salt, pepper and allepice and 
cloves. Roll up and tie securely with cord. 
Put it in @ baking-pan and pour one cup of 
boiling water over it, Bake in a moderate 
oven one and @ half hours, basting frequently. 
Serve with brown gravy. 

A Five Poppima,—Three-fourths of a box of 
gelatine, two cups of sugar, one-half pint each 
of cold and boiling water. The juice only of two 
lemons and two oranges, six figs, nine dates, two 
bananas, ten nuts of any kind, Dissolve gelatine 
ia one half pint of cold water for one hour ; then 
add onehalf pintf of boiling water, jaice of lemons 
aud oranges and two cups of sugar; strain and 
let it atand until It begins to thicken ; stir in the 
nuta and the fruit, cut in small pieces. Pour in 
damp moulds and let it harden, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE orange was originally a pear-shaped fruit 
about the size of a common wild cherry. Its 
evolution is due to 1,200 years of cultivation, ~- 

Wuen a traveller in China desires a pa bh, 

the palm of the hand is covered with oil 
paint, and an impression is taken on thin, dam 
paper. This paper, officially signed, is his pass- 
port. a ‘ 
Tur clock of St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
which was made in the last century, has a longer 
pendulum than any other clock in Great Britain. 
Its pendulum is 22ft. long, and the ball 4ft. Sin, 
ta f seosme vin aod 200 pounds in weight. 

Tre very finest specimens of sponges are found 
in the tropical waters of the Indian Oceaii, the 
Mediterranean, and in the waters of the West 
Indies. They anchor themselves to any good 
holding ground that may be convenient—-such 
as coral, or a jubting rock, 

A new Order, to be known as the Green Cross, 
has just been established in Vienna, Its object 
is to give succour to Alpine climbers and 
excursionists in mountain regions, The intémtion 
| is to establish huts on high mountains, and to 
keep supplies and relief stores, or boxes contain- 
ing articles likely to be required in emergencies, 
at conveniently located points, 

THe Bayanzi, who live along the Upper Congo, 
bavea etrange custom which makes life a burden 
to the married women. Brass roda are 
into great rings round the necks of the wives. 
Many of these rings worn by the women whose 
husbands are well-to-do weigh as much as 30ib., 
and this burden must be carried by the wretehed 
creatures as long as they live, 
| Tas most curious city in the world is on the 
| lee of Saginess Bay, Lake Huron. It consiscs of 
| wooden huis on wheels, to the number of about 
j one hundred and thirty. The population of 
this city without a name is about five hundred. 
Each hut is furnished with cooking utensils, 
hammocks, and a stove, and is occupied by three 
men, whose business on the ice is to follow a 
pecullar method of fishing. 

A riyy kind of shark is a noted light-giver. 
Specimens captured and taken into s dark apart- 
ment present an extraordinary spectacle. The 
entire surface of the head and body emits a 
greenish gleam that is constant, and is nob, a8 in 
the case of most of these luminous inhabitant, of 
the sea, increased by friction and agitation, The 
amaliness of the fins of this fish show that it fs 
not an active. swimmer, and the assumption is 
that its light is usefal in attracting its prey, on 
the principle of the torches used by many savages 
in fishing. 

In Persia boya and girls neyer play together. 
The littie girla have to invite playmates of their 
own sex ; but their games are never lively ones. 
They generally prefer to sit by themselves under 
the shade of mulberry or of pomegranate trees in 
the garden, and listen to fairy tales; which their 
mothers aud nurses relate to them with much 
ability. While there is very little companionship 
or love between brothers and eisters, there is nc 

uarrelling and no fighting between them ; and 
the boys, thinking themselves above the girls, 
show them many little kindnessey. 

JAPAN possesses & remarkable timepiece. “Tt is 
contained in a frame Sft, wide and 5/t, long, re- 
presenting a noonday landecape of great beauty. 
In the foreground plum and cherry trees and 
rich plants appear in full bloom ; in the rear is 
seen 8 hill, gradual in arcent, from which 
apparevtiy flows a cascade, admirably imitated 
in crystal, From this a thread-like 
stream meanders, encircling Yocks and islands 
in ite windings, and finally losing itself in>a far- 
off stretch of woodland, In x miniature sky 2 
golden sun turos on @ silver wire, striking the 
hours ons sliver gong as it paeses, Each hour 
ia marked on a eo by a — tortoise, 
which serves the place of # band, “A bird of 
exquisite plumags warbles at the close of each 
hour, and as the song ceases a mouse sallies fort! 
from a neighbouring grotto, aud scam fg over 








the hill to the garden is soon lost to view, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maizre.—Not without the servant, 
Pagee-7h the county of Warwick. 

T. &—The dual letter is not sounded. , 
Viguburis thie ig no Hmit to the height. 
Davw.—You cannot take her separate property. 
W..E..G.—Not ot all out of place ; quite proper. 

A. 0. DA license raust be obtained.for each dog. 
Jownrz.—It must be taken in very eméll quantities. 
Aquneincitae should give a receipt for each pay- 


Lovat ey APN ag Victoria has been stated to 
be five feet two inches In height, ° 

Jocx.—So far as we know, widennechat aabensconitedh 
lished. 

Surrerer.-—We cannot undertake “on what view « 
doctor would take. 

Lone Svrrerixc —A man must serve as a jaryman as 
often as heis summoned. 

Poverty.—It = recelve Em og relief in any form 
you can be compelled to contri 

Ayxiovs,—The second “ eae was Wega _— 
the first on both sides. 

Woruren Tom.—The matter is too complex: for us to 
deal with ; you must ask a lawyor. 

PRs pre Wee thy is by a long way the most 

nsely populated city in the world, 

“aaa Core.—As he tes the debt, you have 
nothing for it but to take cage into court. 

Srorrap Dick.—We advise you to shdw yourself to 
the doctor at the skin hospital. 
Nervous.—It there is wating, inetee or actionable 


m 


in your letter it is not punisha’ 
Bcrtpu.—The only =S is to write editors offering 
services, or just begin sending occasional things. 


Terririzy Mavp.—If the first husband turned up 
you would be Mable to prosecution for bigamy. 

F. R.—As you bécame. surety for payment of the 
debts the or recover from you. 

Lavriz.—" All rights reserved” applies to dramatic 
ys as well as to translation into another language. 

A. J.—Without line from a subscriber or doctor you 

would not be admitted to any of the wards. 

0. 8.—The testimonial of character belongs to the 
recipleat. 

Sotprer’s Grau.—Thirteenth Hu blue uniform, 
ball collar, ani hpabip Rag’ Stith white ptomne. 

Meupu:s —We do not undertake actuarial caloula- 
tions, 

Ove rx TrovEux.—You can do nothing without the 
aeaistance of a solicitor. 

F. R. B. cy ae mean Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Soctet 

A. B. A= ila cies would be required for the 
details you to know. 

Sza-Nymen.—The patient @ child born at sea 
follows that of the parents. ¥ 

Eviey Deawe.—Iit Rd most dificult to keep one’s 
hair in curl during damp weather, and we know of 
nothing that oan be relied upon to answer the purpore, 


Unnapry Oxp.-The scars caused by emall-pox cannot | 


be removed, but they become fainter in the course of 
years, 

D&ssPonDEst. —Keep up “your courage and your 
patience, and, in time, you will come out victorious over 
all your trials. 

Titiie,—Tt is agains lations for a soldier to wear 
— clothés, Porgy meus table to be punished for doing 


aon —A tow drops of camphor put into the water 
when bathing the face will prevent the ekin from 
ra 
Sorprsr’s Gint.—No regiment in the Britich army 
wears orange ; there are plenty of yellows aud 
"ae but no orange. 
T.—Legatees may be appointed as cmpenters but 
they must not be witnesses to the will or they will lose 
their legacies. 


Garsry.—Velveteen being composed of edtton 
washes very well, but you had better give the dress to 
a dyer and cleaner. 


Weax Sienr.—You are certainly acting wisely in 
deciding to gee & specialist about your eyes. possi he 
recommending glasses. 


may limit himself to recomm. 
Cato ~He must be a d ualified pa pe or black- 
smith before he can o ‘a situation as Mnesman ; 


there is no apprenticeship. 

Reascen.—Ntne-catet id {* practically one-third 
and two-thirds casdbien 2 else ; the lowest class of 
all-marked jewellery made. 

no compulsion to sel 





Bae peeerer is under 
an article out of his windows ; he tively ref 
to sell goods from any part of his ma . mej 





vat fat nee might be got by advertising for them, 
‘course, F 


society could supply you if he 
Awxtous To por 


merce a 
the ad such an ¢ 

your referring to a local 
G. ¥. C.—The word sterling distinguishes the cur- 
~y Great Britain and Teeland- trem that of the 
baetedtacoanah and from some continental moneys 

the same names. 

—The oftener the water is changed the 
will thrive. Feed them on ants’ oggs, smal) 
and course oatmeal, lace a 


A marriage lormed at a 
We are di to give you 
in Dublin but would suggest 


Tr oikey 
oting te water plant in the tone 
Toots,—Yos, young ladies add to thelr scanty 


fnoomes by fancy eae, drawing, painting in 
water-colours,.and many other Hght and tasteful 


<The main duty is to look after the pro- 
pony nari an eter phe if it belonged 
ee and to carry out all the conditions of the 


May,—Salt el ad fine, and siren prin a week 
has py ag pie . = a ~_ 
quarts of meal, we pep a de ven about twice 
every week, if preferred. 


_ Berrim,—It is a yo to remove the bluc tinge 


“left. on face of a very dark haired. man after shaving, 


ex bbing with some: fine corn flour or violet 
protien blinel hachenate 


Stren Sox.—So long as she does not Soonet A her ideas 


} of fashion to the ‘e: and 


subordinate thing 
jog d ede: the prevailing , she-need not be disturbed 
in any reflections upon bh oe; 
Canrcess.—Grease stains my ding hyd sometimes 
be removed by yupetes a Ngee ito the spot after 
first dam Then. let it fe and when it is 
brushed it will ‘toma to have removed the spot. 


WINTER SLEEP. 
I eeeeene) = 


I 
I dip my ay ey oy han gee ea 
And flowers are many aud the grass grows deep. 


I know I must be ie ie how gaan Cone eas)) x 

ie 40a hynny fr turn fields 

y as au wv n 
Wt es 


I know I must be tired (and Saad conan) -— 
I know I must be tired, for all 
To deeds of daring beats a glad, tint roll, 
As atorms the riven pine to music stir, 


I know I must be dyi th drawe near) ~ 
I kno bow T must be dytig (Dest dries 
Life—life, strong life, = ‘think not of the grave, 
And turf-bound silence, in frosty year. 


Lapysrry.—No harm beyond a little tamporary irrita- 
aa ee cere Dae ee eS ae your face 
with tweezers ; touch the a little spirits when 
you do a0, and’stop the in’ iton ta tees war, 


Doris ayp Nexy.—We will por ppl first —_—- 
next week. After s renly once performed it 
quite legal, whether the he. rent consent has peo 
heartily reciprocate your good 


Anwzrie.—Nails should never be cleaned with any 
sharp instrument, and if a nail-brash ta aome} ae oe 


are washed, nothing else will be r 
Stains can be most easil a oved by burying the os 
of the fingers in a freshly cut 


Cunistuas DixyEn.— yap sauce always goes with 
goose. Pare, core and raise some apples ; stew ge ently 
with just suffietent water to keep from burning. When 
done they should be a pulp ; eweeten to taste, 
add a emall piece of butter and a flavouring of nutmeg 
or Jemon. 

Futx Or Worntes.—Do not let trifles assume undue 
importance In your mind. The time will come when 
you will Ban why pad allowed things of little 
moment xe a trast you, The oid saying 
that ry ed of a block we stumble at a straw” is 
often verified as we pass through life, 

Ne’er-po-weeu.—There fs no “right” to lodge infor- 
eer > @ criminal Re meine f it —— into = 

e uty, every citizen being ex to give 

assistance he can in tatnghagerhents te mF th thee 
our pr 0K sped A iy eg rm which Senne must 
serve withou payment. 

8, yrange carefully, turn inside out, and remove 
every trace of sinewy flesh or fat, then then saturate with 
spirits of camphor and tub it in, then mske a paste 
with rum and yellow soap, aud rub this well into both 
akin and bone if you —_ the latter. When dry 
return the skin into position 

Barsy.—Fill any prettily sitet glass half full of 
pgm my a Ray ol the aes ty a og to per 
& ttle blue as been very day a 
1} Mttle was : Keep the 





iter as the salt dries. fn @ room 
of even temperature, Aiea iv os oo cover In time the 
will grow over the entire surface of the glass. 





A. U. &. —Dipa cloth moistened with sweet oil into 

ulverised rottenstone and rub your brasees with iv. 

‘hen them with dry rottenstone and a plece of 
dry fiennel. When brass utensils are not in vse, 
thoronghly clean them with rottenstone and oil, wrap 
them up tight in papers, and keep in a dry place. 

Swezr Toota.—The icing must be beaten until it will 
stand firm in any form in which it is put, or until it 
hangs u the fork in flakes; about twenty minutes 
should enough, The cake "must be cold when the 
icing is put on otherwise it will not set. You may 
stand the cake when iced before the fire, turning it 
constantly, lest the ice browns. 


RB. 8.—Go at the business from the foundation. The 
man who “can do‘anything” stands a much better 
chance of getting a job than the one hr only dees a 

ake of dig of work. Very many of the best ond 
test newspaper men in this mane Ln = their 
careers in the pressroom or at the cage, nly such 
rr fie, as you pick up there could beno disadvantage 
to you. Aste shorthand, it is ,iways weeful, and time 
spent in acquiring a knowle: dge of it is well used. 


Bive Evss.—The laws that govern the colour of the 
eyes, the shape of the face and the quality and quantity 
of hair are but imperfectly understood, and mo known 
rules are safe to ge by. Weall know stout people wh« 
are cross and surly, and thin people who are tho 
jolliest bodies imsgtnable. Black oyes are not all 
wicked and bad- terapered, neither are “‘biue eyes 
always true eyes,” as the old so: & says. If character 
varied with thinness or fulness of /ace, the dispositions, 
tastes and peculiarities of eur friends would changy 
according as they grew stout cr became thin or slender. 


Tortoistenr1i.— Bake four large potatoes, with their 
jackets on, until they sro mealy. When done cut them 
open and beat up the inside until quite smooth, season- 
ing with a little salt, and two ounces of good, sweet 
butter, and enoug b warm water to make a thia batter. 
Then add three Setboaten eggs and three pints of 
flour. Mix into a dough, and knead Into it a teaspoon- 
ful of soda (baking) ) dissolved in a pint of lukowarm 
milk and a cupful of fresh yeast. Let the dough rise 
over night, put into rings, baking the muffins on a 
griddle toa light brown. When done on one side turn 
the other. They should not be cut but t rn open and 
buttered while hot. 


Kiso Lesa.—Britain is ur der a representative 
monarchy, King (or Crewn), Lords, and Commons legis- 
lating, au? the ‘ministry excet sting; (2) Ruasta is ruled 

a despotism, or hereid{tary monarchy, the whole 
legislative, executive and judiclal power “being united 
in the Emperor, whose will is law;-(3) France is a 
republic, legislative power being vexted in a Chamber of 
= uties and Senate, and the executive is the Presiden’: 

Ministry ; (4 ) United States is alzo a republic, with. 
Oharviber of Doputies and Senate (callec Congres), 
President and Ministry; each State however in the 
Union has a local Parliarasnt ; (5.) the Austin Parlia- 
ment the Reicharath: (6+) the Swedo-Norwegtan 
Parliament is the Diet; (7.) tho Cortes is the name of 
the Sptnish Parliament. 


Ax Ayxious Fatexnp.--The young lady referred to 
should not bave accepted the attentions of any. other 
ung man while engage’ to the one who complains of 
oe wate a It ia no wonder that be demandéd the 
returo of the ring which was the token of a formal! 
betrothal. It seems strange that either party to an 
enqneement should take delight im aunoying the one 
whom he or she — to live in harmony to the 
end of Mfe. Of course there may be those who are 80 
extremely jealous that they cannot bear the least 
civility to be. bestowed upon the object of thelr love by 
anyoue eave themselves ; but they must be exceptions 
to lovers pce. and nyt not fitted for happy 
matrimonial existence. It is a poor compliment to 
cither that he or she cannot be trusted when 
absent one the other. 


Lavspry,—The washing of clothes has fursished 
wide field for inventors, but up to date no device hae 
as yet been brought forward that will equal hend-work 
for sl!-around uses. One of the latest, and ove for 
which much has been claimed, ia made witb corrigated 
or fluted rubber rollers that gear into each other, the 
pressure of the rubber ata high vate of speed producing 
an effect equal to rubbing in the ordinary way. And 
possibly it may; but those who have experi? 
such directions maintain that when the clothes are 
crowded into the gearing they will be torn or drawn 
Certainly fine fabrics will never stand tho strain of 
being pressed into grooves by any eogwheel device that 
was ever invented. Putting them through the wringer 
several times, and dipping into hot suds between 
wringinga, te a far safer and more efficacious method. 








Tus ees Reapaxg can be sent to any part of the 
world; home Weekly j or Quarte: rly, 
One and Big 


ALL Back Numezrs, Parts and Votoms are in prix t, 
and may be had of all Booksclicarn. 


NOTICH.—Part -“* Now Ready Fas rn Le, 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LX¥ 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS, 


The first of these Monthly Competitions will be held January 30th, 1897, to be followed by others Each Month during 1897. Competitors ~ 
sending in the most coupons win the best prizes, but every competitor sending in not leas than 50 Sunlight or 50 Lifebuoy coupons wins «@ pris 


£66 i 56 0 () in PRIZES of CASH, BICYCLES,* £06 | 56 () 0) 
) eoVeVe WATCHES} and BOOKS, a eVe, 
GIVEN FREE for SUNLIGHT and LIFEBUOY Soap WRAPPERS. . 


ules. 








p»titors may enter EACH or EVERY MONTH for RITHER or BOTH “ Senlighs “ or omens Coapotitions, but mast send in the “ SUNLIGHT” or “ LIFEBUOY” Qnapene in pists Sremiiiiome: a 


1. Com; 
e@arefully marked on the outside of the postal wrapper “ SUNLIGHT” or ot LIFEBUOY.” 
2. For this competition the United Kingdom will be divided into 7 Districts, and the een dremper bey! 8 er chon rs perenne stated below. tp i 
Com; ord to eave as many “SUNLIGHT SOAP” or “ LIFEBUOY SOAP” Wrappers as they may collect. Cut off the be portion of each ay portior, = 


3. 
taining the “SUNLIGHT SOAP” or“ LIFEBUOY Leen Enclose with these (ca) fealled “ Cou “) & sbeet of pa) s full name and address, 
the number pone Bp oy and fo Ri to Lever Brothers, » Limited, rt Suv . pear ood oe the Postal” Wrapper (top leit- 


rward same (see Rule 1) postage 
hand corner) with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in, and the word “SUNLIGHT " or “ LIFE. x,” whichever coupons the packet con! 
4. The competition will CLOSE the LAST DAY OF KACH MONTH. Coupons received too late for one month's competition will be put into the next. All parcels on which 


eo eh can tall id WILL BE REFUSED. 
"3 Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer's stock will be disqualified. Rnplarees of Laver Brothers, Limited, and thelr tamiles are debarrd trom YY 


compet Ae 

























































































printed list of winners in competitor fa Gictaiet will be Sor weotedl to ocmnpetttecs tn abext weeks efter cach mantiely competition 
ever Brothers, Limited, will endeavour to award the prizes fairly to the of their ability an4 judgments, but tt is enteomoat oe Ce EL WHO COMPETE AGREE TO 
ACOEP t THE AWARD of Lever Brothers, Limited, as inal. nvEL BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, negr Birkenhead. 
No. of| PRIZES FOR SUNLI Total in all Dis 
Dis. | WAME OF DISTRICT. R R SUNLIGHT COUPONS. poy at att 
érict. | The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Sunlight Coagent from the 
areeen District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cash ..... £1,764 | 9/0 
2.) TRREAnD. The 10 Competitors in each District who send in the next largest ‘number wil ‘aach receive, Carriags 
2 | acOTLAND. paid, at winner’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman's “ Premier” .* price £: 17,640 | © | 6 
oven oossuanonbian The 40 Competitors in each District who send in the next largest pote wih ‘will ‘each ‘Teceive, ‘at 
3.] LONDON, MIDDLESEX, KENT, SURREY. wie s — 2 latroce ieee — ~ Match| ect price £4 0 £4 45, ane ‘ vase 14,112 | 0 | 0 
ead EERSTE BS pom ge A The remaining Sunlig ‘competitors will each receiv Books, opular thors, 
. aR... _WALES, LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Sunlight Coupons sent in. ...... © «, | 0,000 | 0 | 0 
5 | “NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, WEST- Total Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 1897 ... £43,816 | 0 | 0 
MORELAND, CUMBERLAND, YORK- Mecenet 
__|_ SHIEK, ISte OF MAN. PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. ee 
6 | SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE,’ MON. The 1 Competitot in each District who sends in the pies oumber of Lifebuoy Congene from the 
MOUTHSHIRE, STAPFORDS District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cash .. steeene gene 1,764 | 9 | © 
D SCTE LNARWICKSHIRE. The g Competitors in each District whe send in the next ‘iar, est number will each | receive, carriage 
{  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, OXVORDSHIRE, paid, at winner's option, a Lady’s or Gentleman's “ Premier” Bicycle,* price £20 .......0..ssesseevsreseasereneees 8,820 | o | 6 
| BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, the 20 Competitors in each District who send in the next largest ) porta will each receive, at 
| NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, WUTLAND: wonpes! 8 option, a Lady’s or Gentleman's Rolled Gold Watch,t price £4 7,056 | 0} 9 
| poe LNSHIRE,' HUNTING The remaining Lifebuoy Competitors will each receive Cloth-bound Books, by Popular Authors, e 
a} in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sent in ... cvogesnesensee vacteas 5,000 | oO | 2 
7 | NORFOLE, SUPFOLE, ESSEX, CAM. Tota! Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1807 ccovdialsisds pecerssondgsentinmaibarasiie; LE | © 
HERTH( MCE OF SUSSEX, HAMP: GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight ard Lifebuoy Coupons, oy ee £66, 1g6j} 0} 0 
I < N 
ISLANDS, WILTSHIRE, DORSE SHIRE, * The Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) | 7, bo " Cycles, 189 lomageer brs y niente ty the New “Premur” 
so ih Boe et: E, GLOUCFSTER- Cycle Company, Ltd., of Coventry, and 14 slhorn Viad tted with Fleuss Tubeless Pneumatic Tyres and accessorics 
ONSHIRE, CORNWALL, $ These are 14-carat Half-hunter Raided Gold Watches, Soweto » bpiate. 
{ 
) | 
| 
{ ——— SS 
| s 
| il Dont Cough. 
| ntCougn-use 
| They ot at once eo the es ee 
| Hy and remov» the 
| ihe Unrival 
lone re 
| Sold everywhere, Tins me each 
} 
| Keating's Jozeng S 
600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 











SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING i897. 


Turse ILtustnare our New Lapres' Costumes aT 


“Wal Design 160, Design 170, (a” 
10/6 10/6 
Packed in strong leather board box, and sent carriage-paid for 9a. extra. 
The Costumes are made from our noted Avondale Cheviot Serge, in Black, Navy 
Greoat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Green, Peacock Green, and Grog, and con sista of 
Fashionable Bodice, trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 


skirt. These Costumes are cut and finished in a superior manner, and are by far the 
Lest Costumes on the market at the price. 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


NOTE.—Whon ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all around under arms and length of skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29in, the Costume will be 1/6 extra. 

SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had separately, price 5/6 ; poscage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Illustrations sent post-free on appligation. Send a post-card at once to 


| THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 
hea -9 (Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. ree 


x Lond on: Published for the Proprietor, at 26, 6, Catherine Street, Strand, by G. F. CoRsronn ; and printed by Woovra.t and Samy 70 to 76, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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